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BROUGHT HOME TO HER. 
o-—— 


CHAPTER L. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LADY IN WASHINGTON GIVES 
A DINNER PARTY. ; 
Sue stood before her mirror preparing to de- 


scend into the magnifi- 
cent drawing-room be- 
low, in which the guests 
for a sumptuous dinner- 
party would assemble in 
a few minutes —stocd 
and looked at herself 
with a glow of such proud 
satisfaction as perfect 
beauty might well bring 
to its possessor. 

You would not have 
known this beautiful 
woman at thefirst glance, 
for she was a vision of 
loveliness so different 
and superior to any- 
thing you have seen in 
Constance Hudson, that 
her best friend might 
have hesitated to claim 
her as the girl who 
had passed under that 


name. She seemed taller, | 


for the robust health 
of her first youth had 
softened into exquisite 
delicacy of outline ; 
violet shadows lay under 
her eyes, and 
thick curling 

seemed to have 


lashes 


was nothing to 
brightness 
that had fallen upon 
her hair; a golden hue 
kindled its deep soft 
brown into something 
radiant, .changing 
whole face so materially 


that the woman scarcely |} 


recognised herself. 


«Madam can hardly ~ 
recognise herself,” lisped | 


the French maid who 
stood behind her, smooth- 
ing down the loops of @ 
sash in which she had 
mingled the gossamer 
lightness of a Brussels 
lace scarf, which flowed 
like a mist over the 
folds of her satin dress, 
and lost itself in the 
train as clouds melt into 
the blue of a summer sky. 
‘It is superb. There 
will not be a toilet that 
can equal it.” 

Constance turned very 


quickly. The fire that 


struck from the diamonds 


on her bosom quivered Ee! 


the midi 


grown }1 
longer; but this change | 
the | 
and glory | 


the ‘ii 


like lightning athwart the glass, and completely | which Monsieur Church desires that you shoul 
dazzled her. wear for his sake.” 

“You are right,” she said, with atone of sad-4 A slight frown contracted that clear forehead, 
ness running through the triumph in her yoice. | and the red lips curved. 

“JT should not know myself.” “ Put them away,” she said. ‘TI donot like the 

“Here is madame’s fan, and a tiny bouquet | perfume. Besides, it is enough that I have accepted 

+ his diamonds. Give me 
Il my fan and myhandker- 
| chief. Now shake out 
the folds of my train. 
I am going down.” 

Standing just within 
the drawing-room door, 
and looking out into 
the broad hall, stood 
the master of the house, 
waiting for a first glance 
of the woman who had 
so grown into his heart, 
that his love for her had 
become almost abject 
worship. His heart 
leaped as he heard the 
soft rustle of her move- 
ment and saw the silken- 
clad foot plant itself 
lightly on the first step 
of the broad staircase, 
adown which her dress 
swept in waves as she de- 
scended towards him in 
all her superb loveliness. 

The man _ absolutely 
trembled as he reached 
. forth his hand to welcome 
: her. She did not touch it 
“ even in thankfulness for 
the jewels that blazed 
upon her bosom, but 
held up her dress with 
one hand, and occupied 
the other with her hand- 
kerchief, passing him by 
with a careless nod and 
more careless “thank 
you,” as she entered 
the drawing-room. 

« Ah, this is beautiful,” 
she said, looking around 
for some object that 
made the air fragrant 
| with odours,and advanc- 
ing to a great vase over- 
flowing with hot-house 
flowers, which took her 
by surprise. A card lay 
among the blossoms 
“From the President!” 
“How kind,” she added, 
with a certain haughty 
carelessness, as if such 
gifts were common to 
her. 

“ Few ladies in Wash 
ington can boast ofa com- 
= pa Dee fone? Me 
——— § Church,” sai e master 
—- of the house, drawing 
<== \j close to Constance,and at- 

=~. tempting to steal his arm 
4 around her waist, but 


| 


| 


| 


— 
| 
| 


Fic, 2. 
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She evaded him with a graceful sweep of the 
person, saying : 

“Oh yes, I understand how pleasant such things 
would be, if they always came for the first time, 
and to no one else. Dear me, here comes another 
huge arrangement of flowers; bring them in Mr. 
Church, and let me know who they are from.” 

Church took a basket of flowers from the ser- 
vant who was bringing them in, and carried them 
to his wife. 

“Brom Senator ——,” she said, opening a note 
that came with the basket—‘‘how tiresome the 
man is getting to be. Thinks they will be pretty 
for my table, does he? Well, let them be put 
somewhere, among the ornaments. ‘This is a 
bribe for the privilege of leading me in—but it’s 
no go. I—” Constanca checked herself, and 
turned crimson, but cast a defiant look on her 
husband, as if daring him to say a word about this 
little outbreak of her old character. 

“I only wish it were etiquette to lead you in 
myself,” said the husband ; “to own the truth, 
Constance, I almost hate the man who takes you 
from my side under any pretence.” 

“T dare say. You are awfully jealous, a mole 
might see that—for the life of me T cannot tell 
why ; for these great men we hear so much about 
dwindle down to nothing when we get close to 
them. Here, John, take these and arrange them 
on the table—came from the public hot-bouse, I 
dare say,’ added the reckless woman, as the 
servant carried off her flowers. “The people 
taxed to pay for every blossom, or the men up 
yonder would not be half so liberal.” 

“Ah, Constance, the admiration of these men 
has spoiled you,” said Church, rather pleased with 
her imperial disdain. 

“Their admiration—no, no, Mr. Church, I am 
not child enough for that—but here comes a 

est.” 

There had been no sound of a carriage, but the 
door opened, and Constance caught a glimpse of 
a rather tall and spare man in black, who bent 
forward in his swift walk up the hall, moving 
with a sort of plunge, as if he had some enemy 
ahead which he hoped to pounce upon. 

“Tt is Crist,” said Church, speaking under his 
breath, as if afraid that the name would not be 
received with fayour by the haughty woman at 
his side. 

“What, that wretch! How came he with tan 
invitation, I sent him none ?” Constance demanded, 
with prompt repudiation in her yoice and 
manner. 

“ But I did, Mrs. Church, and it is important 
that you receive him with civility at least, if you 
have any regard for your husband’s interest.” 

“But he is under the ban already. Charges 
are made before some committee against him, for 
conduct official and social, that make him an unfit 
associate for any honest man or respectable 
woman—one of our invited guests is chairman of 
that committee.” 

Church laughed and rubbed his gloved hands 
with infinite relish of the simplicity betrayed by 
this speech. 

“What does all that amount to? They will 
meet like bosom friends; Crist has patronage 
which his judges will not like to disturb, You 
will see, you will see.” a 


CHAPTER LI. 
MR. CRIST. 


Mr. Crist came into the room, black fram head 
to foot save for the snowy linen at his bosom and 
wrists, where it fell over a pair of immaculately 
white gloves. Certainly the man had done his 
best to appear like a gentleman, and eyen held 
himself almost upright as he came in. 

«Ah! Crist, you are welcome. J am glad you 
came early, it gives us a few minutes for conyersa- 
tion. My dear, it is Mr. Crist.” t 

“Yes, L know,” answered Constance, reaching 
out a reluctant hand. ‘One sees Mr. Crist so 
often that he hardly requires a presentation, But 
you have something to say to each other.” 

With a wave of her hand, Constance left the 
two men, and passing under a cloud of amber-hued 
silk that supplied the place of folding doors, en- 
tered the blue saloon beyond, where she sat down, 
flushed with indignation, angrily beating the car- 
pet with her foot, and striking her fan against 
her knee with a force that shattered the delicate 

earl, 

“JT hate this man,” she muttered, “ they are 
too much alike—always some privacy between 
them. IfI cared enough about either of them to 
ask, their secret, whatever it is, would not be one 
long. I was born to find such things out ; but to 
have him here, when every invitation was to be 
select! Ihave half a mind to order him out of 
the house.” 


.to yisit her father on the next day. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


As Constance muttered these things to herself, a 
little confusion arose in front-of the house, and 
Church came forward, looked through the curtains, 
and called to her, 

‘Constance —Constance, your guests are at the 
door.” 

Sure enough! a carriage drew up at the house ; 
a gust of fresh air swept in through the front 
door, and with it came a rustle of silks, the gleam 
of white opera cloaks, and the fall of gliding. feet 
as they went up to the dressing-room. Then 
another, and stiJl another carriage, and a bevy of 
stately men and pretty women fluttered into the 
soft waxlight that flooded the drawing-room, in 
which the most beautiful and popular woman in 
Washington waited to receive them. 

The most trying position for any American lady 
is a dinner table in the national capital, where the 
best intellect and most brilliant wit of the country 
is sure to be met, and mere beauty goes to the 
wall, unless sustained by superior ability. But 
even here Constance sustained herself well. With 
her, rare natural capacity took the place of elabo- 
rate accomplishments. From her first plunge 
into the fashionable life of the metropolis, she 
had measured her own quick wit and ready tact 
with others, and maintained her self-confidence so 
well, that no man or woman would have guessed 
that all these scenes were new to her. 

That night Constance was resplendent; no 
hostess ever received her guests with finer wit, or 
more cordial hospitality. In that broad, soft 
light, amid the glitter of crystal and gleam of 
silver, with the sweet breath of blooming flowers 
floating around her, the girl we haye known in 
that faded and stifling tenement parlour might 


talent of a practised diplomat. 


among all that brilliant party could compare with 
his wife? Even the sumptuous wealth with which 
he surrounded her seemed too little for a nature 
so fair, so witty, and so exquisitely genial. No 
wonder the man who sat next her seemed en- 
tranced by that clear, sweet yoice and sparkling 
conversation. But one thing annoyed him. Mr. 
Crist, by an arrangement of his own, had. been 
placed at the left hand of the hostess, who re- 
sented the intrusion by gearcely noticing him. 
This made the fox-like face of her unwelcome 
guest lower ominously, and he cast sharp glances 
across the table that pierced Church like arrows. 

Other things had arisen to anger this man, who 
was nothing more in fact than the head of an 
important bureau in the Treasury department, but 
who, by audacity and an adroit way of granting 
favours, had lifted himself into a sort of com- 
panionship with the statesmen who mage him. 
But a disgraceful odium had been cast around the 
man_of late; and the guests at that table recog- 
nised his presence with a coldness that disturbed 
both him and his host. So a strange, surly 
expression came over his face, as he sat by this 
brilliant woman, which made him look older and 
sterner than you would have thought him, if you 
judged him only from that iron-grey beard and 

ir. 

Constance cared nothing about his discontent, 
but turned her white shoulder more decidedly 
upon him, and went on sparkling and fascinating 
every one around her. When ghe arose from the 
table, and entered the drawing-room, Church 
managed to get near her, and she saw that fierce 
displeasure burned in his eyes, ; 
_ “Woman, areeyou mad? Beware how you 
insult my friends in this fashion.” 

Constance heard this page whisper, gave her 
husband a haughty stare, and went on with her 
coprereation, AMER she ar ig breath come 
quick, and his teeth grind together in ominous 


rury: 

When the party broke up that night this man 
Orist remained behind ; *r Church } ad urged hig 
stay, hoping that Constance would atone, by some 
graceful concession, for her dangerous rudeness. 
But with the lofty disdain of a goddess she swept 
from the oa and went up-stairs, passing out 0 
their sight like some tropical bird, | heedless o 
snares, and defying all danger. 


OHAPTER Lil, 
THE UNOPENED LETTER, 


Tr had been arranged before this dinner party 
was given, that Church was to take Constance back 
She thought 
of this with a flutter of mingled delight and dread, 
as she left those two men together. Some pre- 
parations were to be made for the journey, and, 
up to this time, shehad forgotten to giveany orders 
regarding them. 


have passed for a queen among her subjects; for 
the woman filled her station with the graceful 


Church, who sat opposite his wife, watched her 
that night with a glow of genuine pride. Who 
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Letters had frequently passed between Constance 
and her father, but they were all vague and 
unsatisfactory on both sides. That which lay 
deepest in the heart of each could not be written 
about; so their correspondence was mere surface 
writing—husks incapable of satisfying any hunger 
of the soul. Up to this time the woman ha 
shrank from meeting her father face to face, lest 
he should see all the feverish misery brought on 
her by the sacrifice she had made. She was brave 
enough to : 
whose beak was for ever gnawing towards her 
heart. But about this time her robust health 
commenced to give way, and a longing came upon 
her to speak with the old man for whom she had 
suffered so much, ; \ 

Church had consented, and in the. morning 
they were to set forth. She thought of this with 
a thrill of expectation while mounting the stairs, 
and then remembered another thing- That day 
was the anniversary of her marriage with Church. 
It was a year since then—a year since she had 
known herself a widow. 

This thought had shot through her soul more 
than once that day, but she resolutely put it aside. 
Now it would not be evaded, but came back upon 
her with overwhelming force. The feverish 


excitement of the night was over, and she had no- 


power to resist the mournful truth. Notwith- 
standing her beauty, her wit, and the homage 
amounting almost to adoration that met her on 
every side, she was a miserable woman. 

A pretty dressing room opened from the bed 
chamber which Constance occupied, and in it she 
spent most of her time. She entered this apart- 
ment, feeling weary and depressed ; for amid all 
this splendour the young creature had no real 
enjoyment. In her highest social triumphs the 
heart in her bosom was constantly crying out in 
anguish for the love which had passed away from 
her for ever. Go where she would, say what she 
would, that one form was eternally by her side, 
that one voice whispered in her ear. 

This evening the woman who had _ sparkled 
like a star in her drawing room slunk with the 
feelings of a criminal into the privacy of her own 
chamber, and amid all its splendour fell into a 
state of utter desolation. 

‘A fire was burning in the grate of glittering 
steel, a delicate gleam of silk and the snowy mist 
of lace floated before the windows, but Constance 
saw nothing of these things as she came in, sick of 
prosperity, hating the success she had_once been 
go eager in seeking. Down into the silken depths 
of an easy chair the woman dropped, and, clasping 
both hands over her knees, fell into a train of 
harrowing thoughts. 

“Just a year,” she murmured, “just a year! 
How long it seems! how long it seems! Oh, my 
God, will all my poor life drag like this ?” 

The great tears came rolling down her cheeks 
and dropped away like diamonds, that you could 
haye counted one by one as they fell and were 
crushed in the floating lace of her dress. She 
lanted her feet upon the fender, and bowed her 
tes down upon her knees, shuddering and moan- 
ing over that one year of her life. Twelve 
months a widow, and all those twelve months a 
wife—the wife of a man she knew to be hard and 
yile enough to take her for a price. 

After awhile the woman arose and prepared to 
undress herself. She stood before the glass all 
changed and’ sad, regarding her beauty with 
heayy eyes that seemed to reproach her from 
its icy surface. How resplendent she was, how 
strangely the golden hair gleamed back upon her ; 
that hair which should have been hidden under a 
widow’s cap, The very rustle of her dress brought 
a shudder with it. One by one she took off the 
ornaments which he had given her and cast 
them on the table. Then, drawing @ deep, deep 
breath, she folded both arms over her bosom 
and sat down in the chair again, with such feel- 
ings of freedom as a slave knows when the chaing 
are shaken from his limbs. Thus she sat a full 
hour until the fire burned low, and a chill of cold 
made her tremble. . 

Chilled and suffering from the cold, the young 
woman looked around for some garment to wrap 
herself in; a heap of diamonds flashing on the 
white marble of the dressing-table, and a few 
scattered flowers: mocked her coldness. She turned 
from them with sick loathing. They were given 
by the man Whose Yoice came droning to her from 
below. 

But she must prepare for her journey. No ves- 
tige of all this unholy wealth should go with her. 

‘All at once she thought of the little truny 
which had been go hastily packed for her journek 
west, on ‘her fatal wedding-day. In that was a 
dress that Sterling had given her; the very gar- 
ment which she had put on that morning, while 
her bosom swelled with tears at the blessed 


desire concealment of the vulture _ 


Ae 


a 
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thought of seeing him again. On reaching Wash- 
ington, she had put the dress aside, for it seemed 
like acrilege to wear it in the presence of that 
man, and she held it sacred, as widows keep their 
mourning garments, long after they are faded out 
of use. 

Constance started up, and, taking a wax light 
from her dressing-table, passed into a closet in 
the back part of the house, where the little bat- 
tered trunk had been stored away. 

Constance trembled violently, a3 she drew forth 
the trunk, and her face was white as snow when 
she opened it. The dove-coloured dress with its 
modest blue trimmings lay carefully folded on 
the top. Tears rushed into her eyes and blinded 
her as she took it up and fled from the room, for 
she had no courage to look at anything else that 
trunk contained. : ; 

« Poor thing, poor thing! how natural it looks !” 
she moaned, unfolding the dress as if it had 
been a shroud. ‘“ How happy we were, my 
beloved, that day when you bought it for me. 
T will wear it home again; nothing this man 
has given me shall cross the threshold of that 
dear old room. The dear old room! Oh 
how happy we were, you and JI, darling! 
Now—Oh my God! my God!I am that man’s 
wife !” 

Constance fell down on her knees, and burying 
her face in the easy chair; sobbed in pitiful dis- 
tress, while the voice of her husband came up 
from the lower’ rooms, where he still held a 
secret conference with his friend, 

Passionate grief must exhaust itself, sooner or 
later. By degrees, the sobs that filled that little 
room subsided, and Constance seated herself by 
the white ashes of the fire, and resolutely un- 
folded the dress in which she was resolyed to 
travel home the next day. As she did so, a paper 
rustled under her hands. She drew it forth from 
the pocket, and, leaning towards the light, saw that 
it was a letter directed to herself. She knew the 
hand-writing. All around her mouth came the 
white agony of an awful surprise. Had her 
young husband written her from the dead ? 

She arose trembling from her chair, and, tot- 
tering like an old woman, went up to the light, 
read the letter through, and fell upon the floor. 

Tt was the letter Rhoda Weeks had given her 
on the railroad platform just one year ago that 
day—a letter from her living husband, William- 
Sterling, full of love, and beseeching her to come 
to him. 

Tn her fall the hand of that miserable woman 
struck the steel fender, and the letter fell inside. 
A spark from the embers seized upon it, grew, 
brightened, and spread into a quick flam which 
left, nothing but a scroll of black gossamere quiver 
ing among the grey ashes. The flame, as it 
blazed up for one moment, revealed a deadly 
white face contracted as if death had fallen upon 
it suddenly in the crisis of some great agony. 

When Church came up-stairs an hour later, he 
found his wife sitting upon the hearth rug, with 
both hands locked over her knees, gazing upon 
some fragments of burnt paper that fluttered in 
the ashes, 

She lifted her head as he came in, saw who he 
was, and sprang to her feet with the leap of a 
panther, 


CHAPTER LIII. 
CONSTANCE RETURNS OME. 


Ruopa had done her work well, and Mr. Hud- 
son’s old apartments were in perfect order when 
he reached them the second day after‘his visit, but 
he entered them with a sort of shudder, for all 
the associations of the place were painful to him, 
and he looked dismally about the room as a pri- 
soner may be supposed to investigate the dungeon 
in which he has suffered. He flung the sash open, 
for the air within was close, and Hudson felt suf- 
focated by it. Directly a carriage drove slowly up 
to the door, a key turned in the latch, and then a 
rustle of silks, and rapid footsteps came up the 
stairs. 

Hudson drew a white blind over the window, 
and hurried towards the door, his arms extended, 
his eyes full of yearning affection. 

“ Father!” 

** My own, own child!” 

She was lighter, more delicate, and altogether a 
different person from the girl he had parted with 
a year before at the railroad station. He held her 
at arms-length, and saw at a glance that her eyes 

were larger, and the lashes shadowed them more 
darkly. The rich bloom in her cheeks had softened 
and almost faded away. She breathed quickly, 
and with an unequal heave of the chest, arising 
from the simple exertion of mounting those stairs. 
Hudson remembered when she would bound up 


them like a fawn, and never draw a quicker 
breath. 

* Constance, are you ill?” 

( Tl? No, indeed! What makes you think 
so a 

‘§ You are so changed, my child.” 

“Changed? Of course I am, but not ill—not 
seriously so, at any rate.” 

She coughed a little, but threw it off with a 
laugh. 

“Ts Church with you?” 

“In the city? Yes, but not here—I {came 
alone. Oh, father! I did so long to see you; 
besides, I must—I must 3 

She flung off the black lace shawl that’ half- 
covered her silk dress, threw the pretty cobweb of 
white lace and rosebuds, that answered as a 
bonnet, from her head, and flung her gloves after 
it with one of her old impatient gestures; then 
she pushed back her hair with both hands and sat 
down, breathing deeply. 

“Rather id 

“ My child?” 

That man is a fiend!” 

“ Has he treated you ill? Has he dared 2? 

“ Hush, hush ! don’t get intoa temper. Nothing 
of that! I wish he would—oh! I wish he would! 
Hate, blows—anything would be so much better 
than his love!” 

Hudson glanced at her dress, and the diamonds 
which flashed on her hands, 

‘* He seems generous, Constance.” 

‘Generous? You mean these?” she cried, 
glancing at her hands. “Oh, yes! he pelts me with 
hisdiamonds and his money —he would make me 
wear them that7you might see how he had kept his 
promise.” 

* You used to like such things.” 

“Did I? Yes, I suppose so; but they might 
as well be pebbles now.” . 

“But you have an elegant house; the papers 
speak of it as something superb.” 

“So it is—a palace; but I likeSthis stuffy little 
room better.” 

‘© Would you come back here ?” 

“Would I? No, unless he were here, and Las 
—as I was then.” 

Her voice faltered, her face “grew white to the 
lips. She looked around as if expecting to see 
young Sterling’s ghost among the shadows. 

Hudson took her hands in his. 

“ Did you love him so, Constance ?” 

‘Tove him so? Great heavens, father! you 
will never guess, never dream how—how——” 

* How much ‘you loved him—is that it, Con- 
stance ?” 

Yes,” she whispered. 

* And this man Church is your husband ?” 

‘‘ Why do you say that? It stings me, it taunts 
me to death. Shut me up in the cage of a rattle- 
snake, and tell me it is for ever—as if I didn’t 
know it!” 

“JT did not intend to wound you, Constance.” 

‘‘T know that; but Iam so fractious. Don’t 
mind it, poor, dear old father.” 

And you married him for my sake,” said 
Hudson, mournfully. “I hoped he would make 
you like him; he has pleasant wayg with women 
generally, and I hoped—’ 

‘‘So did I hope; but no matter, we do not 
quarrel.”” 

«That is one comfort,’ muttered Hudson, - 

«Ts it? I fancy he don’t think so.” 

«But he loves you.” 

« Desperately!” she answered. = 

“Then there is some hope.” 

Constance started up and began to pace the 
floor. Then she paused before her father, and 
answered him in a low, hoarse voice, that 
made his heart sink. 

‘Father, you know what it is to be that man’s 
slave.” 

“Tt was you who delivered me, Constance.” 

“ Father, what would you doif I were threatened 
with a like fate ?” 

“ Constance, you frighten me.” 

“Dol? I am frightened myself—wild with 
terror, Father, William Sterling is alive.” 

* Alive, and you loved him so. My poor girl!” 

‘Loved him so?” she repeated, with sharp im- 
patience. “Father, I was married to that man.” 

‘* Married !” 

She did not heed the word or his appalled face. 

“TI had been his wife some months when he 
went away.” 

** Constance! Constance! Have mercy!” 

“That was the cry I sent up to God when his 
letter convinced me of the awful fraud which 


separated us. It is true, father ; William Sterling 


was my husband. This moment he is working 
like a slave to prepare a home for us bhoth-in the 


far West ; it may not be long before he will be here 


inquiring for me.” 


“Oh, my God! my God! have compassion on 
us! He will demand his wife,’”’ 

“What will you say to him?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“ What can I say ?” 

“This. The girl you married was unworthy of 


you,—a coarse, uneducated, selfish creature, who 
loved you after her kind, but hankered for other 
things—excitement, homage, fine clothes, jewels 
for her hands, gold powder for her hair; every- 
thing that goes to debase a woman whose heart 
can be so satisfied. Tell him that a man came 
here, a wicked, low man, who craved her beauty, 
and loved her?more because she did not love him, 
than for any other reason. He had all the 
trumpery objects of her desire at command, and 
tempted her with them. She played with the fire, 
not meaning to burn herself, not meaning to wrong 
him ; but she tasted ofthis man’s gold, and tangled 
herself in a web of costly gifts, which drew her to 
the tempter in spite of her struggles; but love, 
respect, anything which ennobles a woman’s heart 
was wanting in this. The woman was coarse and 
yain, selfish and grasping—but she was true to her 


love.” 
“My poor child, I cannot’speak of you thus ; he 


must know that you thought him dead.” 


‘No, father, better not say that. He must 


never know that I thought him dead; that I did 
it in my desperation to save my father. He must 
never hear that, because it would spare me some 
portion of his contempt, and that would bring on 
a struggle—for he loved me, father, with a deep, 
beautiful love, which might have made a good 
woman of me if this man had not come between 
us.” 


‘ My poor, poor child!” 
“Don't pity me, father; but tell me what can 


be done to escape poor, poor—to escape my 
husband ; for he is my husband, and he loves me. 
He will come here and ask for me. If I could 
escape—oh, father! if he could only think me dead 
and in my graye.” 


Hudson shrank within himself. 
“Do not speak of death in this way, Constance, 


it may be nearer us than you think.” 


‘Father, it would kill me to see him.” 
Hudson aroused himself from the stunning 


effects of this strange confession. He knew that 
in her marriage Constance had become more the 
slave of Church than he had ever been; that in 
attempting to save him she had put the gyves on 
her own hands. 


“Constance, have you told Church ? Does he 


know?” 


“Told him of my husband, my honourable, 


noble, young husband? No, I would die first.” 


“ Brom fear? ” 
“No. Still he isa terrible man, father. This 


crime is not mine or yours. I believed the story 
he told us.” 


Hudson groaned. 
“ But the legal effect; the law is on his side. 


Guard your secret, Constance, or he will slay you 
with it. Where are your proofs?” 


‘‘ Here, father.” 

She took a card-case of purple velvet from her 
pocket, and, tearing out the lining, showed him 
her certificate of marriage carefully concealed 
underneath. 

‘‘ Who knows of this, Constance ?” 

“Ourselves.” 

« But the clergyman—the witnesses?” 

The girl laughed. Even in her greatest distress 
she would sometimes break into fits of merriment, 
like a child. 

“Oh! I met the clergyman in Washington face 
to face only last. week, and he did not know me 
from Adam. No wonder, for-I was married in 
that old brown silk dress, with my hair combed 
straight back like a Chinese; and when he saw 
me there was not a better-dressed lady in the 
rooms—sweeping train, lace flounces, low neck, 
and crimped hair besides.” She added, with a 
sudden pathos in her voice: ‘I have grown so 
thin since then, and my colour is all gone. I 
sometimes think William himself would not kncw 
me.” 

Constance broke off with a sob, lifted her hands, 
and strove to conceal the tears that followed so 
quickly on her outburst of laughter. All at 
once she dropped her hands and looked at her 
father. 

“ What have you done with it?” 

“The certificate ?”’ 

“Yes, yes! I want it.” ieee 

“But you had better leave it with me, Con- 


stance. It is dangerous paper.” ie 
“Tt is all I haye—give it to me. 
«But you are so thoughtless.” 
« Am I? ” 5 
She spoke bitterly, and held out her hand for 


the certificate. 
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“ Better destroy it,” said the old man, resolutely, 
going towards the lamp. 

She sprang upon him like a tigress, snatched the 
certificate, and pressed it to her lips with both 
hands, as if it had been a child rescued from the 
flames. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
CONSTANCE TELLS HER WRONGS. 


Hvnson remonstrated earnestly, and told her of 
the great danger which lay in the possession of a 
document which might, any moment, place her at 
the mercy of aman like Church ; but she answered 
him with a passion of tears that it was all she had 
left, and that alone kept her heart from breaking. 

Then the unhappy father appeased his fears by 
impressing on the imprudent creature the peril she 
wasin. He told her that her marriage with Church 
was a crime against the law; and innocent as she 
was in fact, a man of his adroit and malignant 
character might easily prove that her concealment 
of the first marriage had been from a criminal 
intent. 

These arguments made an impression upon the 
girl. She listened earnestly, and seemed to com- 
prehend all the peril of her position with great 
clearness ; but this only sufficed to inspire all the 
combativeness of her nature, The young creature 
was courageous as a lion, and by no means deficient 
in the quick intellect which sees a position, and the 
means by which it can be defended. While her 
father was talking she sat with her lips firmly com- 
pressed, and her eyes gathering slow fire. Some- 
times she started, as if some sharp thought stung 
her ; but she allowed her father to go on without 
material interruption to the end. When he paused, 
she arose slowly and seemed preparing to go. 

“Father, I have told you all, and you have en- 
lightened me. Have no fear that I shall not be 
careful. He shall not get me under his heel ; but, 
oh! what shall I do if William comes in search of 
me? Father, I could not liye and know that he 
was here, without seeing him. He will find me 
out; he loved me so dearly—indeed, he did, and 
in spite of those miserable presents and that ball, 
I loved him better than my life, better than my own 
soul. God help me, I love him yet—so madly that 
I would give my life to see him but for one hour. 
But we are parted ; through all the long, long life 
before me I shall never see him again.” 

« You never must see him again, Constance.” 

The poor woman uttered a moan, which went to 
her father’s heart. 

“T know it—I know it! This terrible man got 
me by a fraud, a foul, wicked lie! I was left to do 
it as a punishment for my lightness and horrible 
folly ; but isn’t it terrible that there can be no end 
—that I must live with this man, and yet hate him 
go ?” 

“The whole thing is terrible, Constance. Had 
you but told me—had you but told me at the time.” 

“Don’t say that—don’t reproach me! I am 
miserable enough without such words. I wascrazy, 
worried out of myself with a wild wish to shine— 
see the world, and have it admire my beauty—for 
Tam handsome, you know that. He told me beauty 
was a power; and that drove me on the rocks.” 

‘Where I had been wrecked long before,” said 
Hudson, gloomily. 

“But you are saved; he cannot touch you; 
that deliverance, at least, is secured.” 

‘‘ Except as he strikes my child.” 

‘But what can he do to me, father? ” 

“A great deal, if he finds out the secret you 
earry in your bosom.” 


“But what if he did? How would it harm 


me?” : 
“Tt might put you on trial for bigamy. 
“Bigamy! What is that?” 


“Marrying one person when you are legally 
bound to another.” 

« And is that the law? What will it do with 
me?” 

Send you to prison.” 

«Among common—that is, among wicked 
people?” 

“The lowest and worst, Constance. 

«But now we must think only of your safety. 
What brought you here so unexpectedly? I got 
your letter just as I was making arrangements to 
come back here for good. It made me very 
uneasy; I feared that some trouble had driven 

ou back to me.” 
at And so it did, a terrible trouble. Oh, father! 
it is only three days since I found out that 
William, my own, own husband,«1s alive; that 
the telegram and the paper were got up on put- 
pose to deceive me. You remember little Rhoda 
came tothe depét that day to bid me good-by ? 
I was very miserable, and so near crazy that 
everything around me went ina whirl. She gave 
me a letter, I remember it now. I took it as 


letter flickering on the ashes. 


hard eyes. 
than my soul—better, I almost think, than my 
gold!’ 


that rose up in my soul against him. 
thought that he loved me better than his gold; 


People handle things in dreams, and put it in my 
Pocket. ‘The dress I had on that day was one he 
gave me—I mean William—1 put it away thinking 
never to wear it again ; but a yearning wish came 
upori’me, to see my dear, old father, and I thought 
he would love me best in some dress that I used 
to wear. 
that letter in the pocket, his hand-writing, his 
dear, familiar words, a place on the name where 
he had pressed kisses that my lips were to take off. 
Oh, father, father! the words killed me; I felt 
my brain reel. 
man who was struck by the sun while at work 
last summer. 
and run about the street blindly. I hated myself 
—and oh, heavens! how I hated that man. 


I took it from the old trunk, and found 


I trembled all over like that poor 


I wanted to leap from the window, 


“ At first I was afraid of the letter, and held it 
away from me, shivering as if a rattlesnake had 


been curled up in my hand. Then it came upon 
me that William was alive, that he loved me yet, 


was longing for me out there in his wild home, 


and the paper became a thousand times more pre- 


cious than diamonds; with every kiss a sting of 
hate came to my heart for the man who had 
cheated me. The agony was too keen, father. I 
fainted away, the letter fell from my hands, and 
was burned up while I was upon the floor. I 
came to, all alone, and saw scraps of my precious 
I gathered them 
up, crying all the time, but they fell away from 
my hands in black ashes, 

« At first I went wild, and resolved to charge 
the fraud upon him, tell him all the loathing I 
felt, and leaye him for ever. Then I thought— 
oh, Heaven, have mercy !—where canI go? Not 
to him. He would never, never take me again. 
Not to you, father, to bring back the burdens and 
the miserable old life. Where could I go? What 
could I do? 

“T heard him coming, and hate drove me mad ; 
that blackened letter filled me with such loathing 
of the man that there was no quelling the fire in 
my heart by fear or prudence. I thought of it, 
but the wrong was too terrible for restraints. He 
came in smiling—oh! howl hate that smile! and 
asked if I was intending to sit up all night. I 
turned upon him like a tigress, told him that I 
knew of his fraud, and had proofs that William 
Sterling, the man I had loved, and should love to 
my dying breath, was still living. Father, he 
laughed, and attempted to pat me on the head, as 
if I had been an angry child. 

«TJ had been a pretty fool,’ he said, ‘to swallow 
his report so readily. In time I would learn to 
keep calm and investigate as he did. Of course, 
the whole thing was a lie; but he wanted-me, and 
had got me, the sweetest creature that ever lived, 
and would tell ten thousand such falsehoods rather 


than lose me again.’ 


“ This was the brazen answer he gave me. It 


silenced my rage, it turned my heart to iron in its 
slow, white heat. 
agony seethed beneath the surface, 


I said to him calmly, as if no 


«© Did you love me so much, then ?’ 
“tToye you?’ and the tears sprang into his 
‘Yes, girl, better than my life—better 


“TI felt my eyes kindle with the terrible hate 
He almost 


knowing how he loved that, I could measure the 
power of his affection for me, and knew that it 
was great. Through that love I might torture 
him as he had crushed me. 

ry‘ And you love me? I said. 

«Better than anything in the world.’ 

“He took mein hisarms. Sick with loathing, 
I fainted. When I came to, he was bending over 
me, greatly troubled. 

“* You are ill, keep quiet ; our journey shall be 

ut off,’ he said. 

“‘T sat up and looked around for my travelling 
dress, but he had taken it away; perhaps he 
guessed who gave it to me, for I never saw it 
again. 

‘«* No, I wish to see my father,’ I said. 

“He knelt by me, and kissed my hands—that 
fainting-fit had frightened him, for the man loved 
me, I knew that well enough. 

“You are not very angry with me, Constance ?’ 


“T smiled. Did he think my nature so shallow 
that a wrong like this could only make me angry ? 


“Deep feeling made the man dumb. He could 


not find words in which to measure the distress 


that crowded upon him. I saw that, and rejoiced 
over it; by the depths of love he bore me I could 
measure my own capacities for revenge, 


«You have won me by a fraud, I said, ‘and 
seem to glory in it; be it so, for henceforth I 
cease to recognise any tie between us.’ 


“ He started up. 


are tied together by a cruel bond. 
leave you, but I will not even try to love you. 
My company shall prove your torment. 
your slave but am no longer your wife.’ 


««* You will not leave me, Constance? It is not 


for that you wish to visit New York ?’ 


“He was breathless and white; my words had 


terrified him. 


“¢No,’ I said, ‘ that is impossible. You and I 
I will not 


I may be 


‘‘He sat down, and I saw that his limbs 


trembled. 


«“¢ And in all these months you have not cared 


for me.’ 


“ Ais look was pitiful. No wounded dog ever 


appealed to his master for help with such dumb 
pathos—but I have no compassion. 


“*No, I have never cared for you, never 


shall.’ 


“¢ And all on account of this young man.” 
“All on account of this young man, whom I 


love deeply, hopelessly, as you love me.’ 


“He sprang to his feet, clenching and unclench- 


his hand, as if it held a knife. 


‘©* Be careful! be careful!’ he said, ‘ or the next 


report you get shall be true.’ 


“TI felt the blood leave my lips. The 
a is capable of fulfilling a threat like that, 
ather. 


“T know—I know it !” 
Hudson was sitting in the easy-chair, terrified 


by the scenes his daughter was describing, terrified 


by the feelings she expressed. The chains had 
fallen from his own limbs to be fastened on his 
child. He saw how they galled her, how she 
wrenched at them in vain: He understood the 
imminent peril she was in, and trembled under 
the knowledge. 

“Tf he had attempted to kill me, I should not 


have cared,’’ Constance resumed ; “ but this threat 


turned my very heart cold.” 


“No wonder!” muttered Hudson. ‘The poor 


young fellow is in a lonely place, and the distance 


would be nothing to Church.” 

‘But he shall not go; I will not leave him an 
hour,” cried Constance, taking sudden alarm. “TI 
thought myself so powerful, so sure; and in a 
moment he finds my weak place, and brings me to 


his feet again—for I know that William will come 


here in search of his wife. He will find me out, 
and terrible things may follow. Father! father! 
tell me what can be done to save him from all 
knowledge of the cruel step I have taken; that 
will be enough to kill him. I sometimes think if 
he could be kept away awhile, that this cough 
might grow worse and carry me off. Then he 
need only know that his poor young wife was 
dead! I wish it were now; but people cannot 
die when they please; if they only could, I might 
go into my little bed-room there and lie down for 
ever.” 

Hudson arose from his chair and took Constance 


by both her hands. 


“My poor child,” he said, very gently, “all 


this sorrow springs out of one great sin, per- 
petrated years ago by your unhappy father. Fool 


that I was! to think that the burden would fall 
on me alone.” 


“Don’t talk this way, father. I do not com- 


plain; besides, it was not all that—only tell me 


what I can do.” 

‘Give me time, Constance. I will think this 
matter over. Give me a little time, and I will find 
help for it in some way.” 

“JT knew that my only course was to come 
here; the burden was too heavy when I had no 
one to share it with. Good-night, father !” 

« Good-night, my child! and God help you.” 

“Father, did my mother die of consumption ?” 

SOY eBvey 

“ Good-night, my dear old father!” __ : 

She threw her arms around him, kissed him 
with passionate energy, and ran down stairs. 

Hudson stood till a carriage drove from the 
door, then he flung himself on his knees and cried 
out to God in the agony of his trouble. 


CHAPTER LY. 
THE ENGRAVED PLATE, 


Wits the old man was on his knees, the 
carriage dashed back to the door, and Constance 
came up the stairs again, pale and breathless 
from the excitement through which she had 
passed. ; 

“Father,” she said, as the old man ‘arose, “I 
have forgotten one thing, can you tell me what it 
means? When I first reached Washington it was 
yery quiet there, and Church did not wish me to 

o out or make acquaintances. I was glad of that, 
but time hung so heavily on me that I took to 
drawing and etching a little. He led me on, I 
think, suggesting this thing and that, besides sup- 
plying me with everything I could need, Only 


—— 
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this—he insisted that I should keep my talent 

that way entirely private, and do all my work in 

an attic room to which I was desired to keep a 

key. He would not, for the world, have anyone, 

especially the servants, know that I had ever 
learned a trade or worked for my living. It would 
ruin me in society, 

“I did not think this unreasonable, and obeyed 
him carefully. The work was a blessing ; it took 
my mind from all that I had lost, and for a time 
T occupied myself in forming new designs, 
which carried me out of the world he lived in. 

“One day Church brought a friend up to my 
studio—a Mr. Crist from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and they looked over my work together. 

“<< Tndeed,’ said the man Crist, who was hateful 
to me from the first, ‘you have not overpraised 
the lady’s genius; but we have people employed 
for the department that she cannot reach, though 
as an amateur she is wonderful.’ 

‘I felt my cheeks burn. The idea of calling 
me an amateur! Why, you know, father, that 
the best work of the city was given to my William, 
ae the finest of that he left to me, towards the 
end. 

“* What do you think of that?’ said Church, 
laughing. ‘I fancy my friend here rather under- 
rates your ability, Constance.’ 

“JT know he does. Let him try me,’ I said. 

“*¢ But ours is peculiar work,’ answered Crist. 

“¢T do not fear to undertake it, let the work 
be what it will,’ I replied. 

“** And I will bet five thousand dollars against 
a diamond necklace, that my wife succeeds in any- 
thing she undertakes,’ said Church. 

“Crist cried out at once that it was done, and 
Church declared that the diamonds were as good 
as mine. He did not know what difficult task 
was to be given me, but this he did know, I had 
never failed yet. 

“The whole thing pleased me, father. I was 
dying for some object of interest. The old ambi- 
tion awoke in me. I asked Crist for a sight of 
the high art that I could not equal. 

«The man took anote for a hundred dollars from 
his pocket-book. 

“«* She may as well try that,’ he said, laughing, 
‘T select it at random. It is only an experiment. 
If she fails, you are five thousand dollars poorer 
and no great harm done.’ 

“* I looked at the note, and said with a glow of 
certainty, ‘ But I shall not fail.’ 

**¢ Then I am five thousand dollars poorer, and 
you have a diamond necklace,’ he answered. 

“* Make it ten thousand,’ I urged, looking con- 
fidently at Crist. ‘Twenty, if you like!’ 

‘* Done for ten,’ he said. 

*¢ Done? 

“Tliked this. It aroused the old ambition. 
There was something for me to accomplish. I went 
to work with spirit but very privately, for Church 
was very earnest about that. 

_ “He even bought me an easel and paints, with a 
picture in progress, in order to deceive the servants, 
who began to wonder at my long visits to the attic. 

“*Tt did not matter if they thought me an 
amateur artist,’he said,many ‘ladies gloried in being 
that, but engraving was a trade.’ 

“I did not care; the work pleased me, and I 
found a triumph in winning a bet against my own 
ability. I think the period in which I was work- 
ing on that plate was the happiest that I have 
aes since eepereey father.’? 

“Go on,” sai udson : . 

“tell me all about it.” ” pueeriay Seu en. ohtort, 

“Well, I finished the plate, and, on his own 
judgment the man Crist declared that it was a 
success—I had fairly earned my diamonds 

“That week Mr. Church brought me a splendid 
set of jewels that Mr. Crist had given him for me. 
I think they made me happy a full day, father: 
then I grew sick of them. 

‘“‘ Church took the plate away, ‘ to be broken up,’ 
he said. ‘It had done its work, won mea magni- 
ficent set of jewels, and must now be destroyed? 

“T did not care what became of the thing [ hag 
created. It had given me a triumph, and that was 
enough ; so Church took it away.” 

“‘ Was that all?” demanded Hudson, in whose 
eyes a strange wild light was shining. 

“Yes, except this—sometime after, I found this 
very plate in the drawer of a desk, which no one 
but Mr. Church ever used. He had sent me there 


for a paper that he ted cena eiat alates 
Father, it had been Risen and I foun p 


“ Used ?” 

The word broke from Hudson’s lips almost with 
a cry of terror. 

Yes, Tam sure of it. What could it mean ?” 

“Tt means the evil I dreaded from the first,” said 
Hudson, excitedly. “ It means that theso men have 
made you the instrument of a crime.” 

“A crime ? I do not understand Y 


“Nor I, altogether. There must be collusion 
between Church and some person in the Treasury. 
This accounts for the sudden wealth that renders 
him so arrogant.” 

“ A crime,” repeated Constance, with animation. 
“ Father, I can brave this man with courage now. 
Let him be cautious, or he shall curse the day I 
ever darkened his door. He threatened the life of 
William Sterling.” 

“Constance, I charge you be careful; do not 
again touch a graver. Search for that plate and 
destroy it.” 

“T will search for it, father.” ; 

The girl’s face was resolute, her lips were pressed 
firmly together. ; 

“My child, if this bod man tempts you again, 
leave him at once, and come to me.” 

“Oh! if I could!” 

“You must, Constance. He has no power over 
me, I can protect you and will.” 

“ But, William! who can protect him, while 
this wolf runs free ?” 

Constance muttered the last words under her 
breath. Then stooping to kiss her father, said, 

“Father, I think you have opened my way to the 
light. Thank you, thank you.” 

She pressed a kiss on his forehead and left the 
room. 


CHAPTER LYI. 
AT SWORDS’ POINTS. 


“ ConsTANCE, come down a little while, I want 
you so much.” 

Constance started back, dropped her feet from 
the fender, and looked around like one aroused 
from a dream. Church was standing before her. 
He had come up the stairs so softly that she did 
not know of his presence until he spoke. 

“Who is below?”’ she questioned, with a sort 
of dreary listlessness. 

‘* Crist, no one else.” 

Constance turned to the fire again, and,planting 
her feet on the fender, drooped forward, resting 
both elbows on her knees, 

“T donot care about going down—” 

‘What is the reason, Constance, are you ill?” 

“ Would it be news if I told you so ?”’ answered 
the woman, breaking into a hard cough. 

Church came close to the chair in which Con- 
stance sat, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Look up,” he said harshly. “I want to see 
your eyes. Ever since we came from New York, 
you have been hacking and lowering over the fire 
like a consumptive. I don’t believe in it ; you 
assume illness in order to avoid me.” 

A hot scarlet flashed over the haughty face which 
Constance turned fully upon the man who called 
himself her husband. 

“T need answer nothing,” she said. 
be no doubt that T wish to avoid you.” 

Church turned white with rage. 

“Then if you are not pretending, what is it 
makes you crouch here from morning till night? 
The knowledge that the young hound of an artist 
is alive? By Heaven’s if I were sure of it.” 

“What would you do?” questioned the woman, 
with terror in her eyes. 

“Do? Why, take a journey out West,” said 
Church, with a bitter laugh. “ After that, you 
will have no more cause for pining over the thought 
that he has turned up alive.” 

“That is, you would kill him.” 

“ Kill him, no; that would be murder. 
man would surely disappear.” 

“ And this thought is in your heart ?” 

“Tt will not leave my heart, girl, until you are 
your old sweet self again. I give you another week 
to think of it. In that time, if you come out of 
this room bright and cheerful, ready for the society 
which is pining for you, well and good. If not— 
but I seldom threaten.” 

But I am ill—do not threaten me—I am very 
ill,” pleaded the poor woman, shivering in her 
chair, as he rested his hand on her shoulder. “I 
am cold.” 

“ Cold as ice, I know that; but it is only when 
Iam near. Come, come, darling, I do not mean 
to be harsh with you, but this eternal moping is 
beyond all endurance; come down, I have just 
ordered a delicious little supper for you.” 

_T have no appetite,’ answered the woman, 
sinking to her old position, and dropping her head 
between her hands. 


‘No appetite, no strength, my wife, and pine 
like this over a man that ought to have been dead, 
if he is not. When is this to end ?” 

“Hind! Oh, very soon, have alittle patience, One 
does not get over a cough like mine in a minute. 

“Then you will not come down ?” 

“ Not to-night; another time, but just now I 
hayen’t strength enough.” 


«There can 


But the 


“Well, to-night have your own way, I do not 
wish to be hard with you. But after this we 
must have no morenonsense. I have not forgotten 
yet that you threatened to leave méleaye me!” 

“Oh, one says so many rash things,” answered 
Constance faintly ; “do not remind me of them to- 
night, I am so weary.” 

“There, there,” said Church, softening towards 
her a little. “Rest now. ‘To-morrow we will 
have some friends to dinner, and you must come 
among them beautiful as ever—promise me.” 

“JT will promise anything; only let me rest 
now.” 

Church stooped down, and lifting that pale face 
between his hands, kissed it with passionate 
violence, and left the room. 

When the door closed, Constance arose from 
her seat with a look of hot loathing on her face 
that burnt up all its pallor. She passed one hand 
across her mouth as if she would smite away his 
kisses with blows, but feeling them there still, she 
snatched a flask of cologne from a little sofa 
table, and, dashing its contents over her handker- 
chief, rubbed her lips with it till they glowed out 
red as coral. 

“The infamous wretch! how dared he! how 
dared he! ” 

The woman was so full of passionate wrath 
that she shook from head to foot, as these words 
rang out from her lips, like the hoarse cry of a 
bird. 

“T will not bear this! I cannot bear it! I will 
send for my father; he bafiles me, defies me, and 
Tam so ill!” 

The noise of a footstep, moving cautiously, 
hushed this transport of passion, and the woman 
held her breath. She listened to hear the outer 
door open, but the footsteps sounding clearer on 
the marble of the hall, evidently went another 


way. 

“ There, there! I have heard that every night. 
They are going into the basement, after that 
entrance is locked, too, and he does not come up 
to his room for hours. There is something in 
this. It only happens when Crist is here. I will 
know what secret there is down yonder.” 

Constance opened the door of her room softly, 
and listened; the footsteps could still be heard, 
but they grew fainter, and she detected, also, a 
faint murmur of voices. The carpet on both 
rooms and stair-case in that house were soft as 
moss, and the slippers of quilted satin that Con- 
stance wore sunk into them with the noiseless 
fall of snow, as she glided down the stairs to the 
basement. Below that was the cellar, where she 
had never been in her life; a current of air and 
the suppressed murmur of voices, led her to the 
door, and she went downward over another flight 
of stairs, into the darkness of a wine cellar. This 
cellar was lighted at one end by a lamp which 
Church held upward, while his companion was 
busy removing a rack, on which a few bottles lay, 
with their sealed corks visible. 

‘Constance stood in the dark, and watched these 
proceedings with breathless interest. She saw the 
rack lifted aside from a strong wooden door sunk 
deep into the wall, which Crist opened with a key, 
and both men went through. 

Constance followed noiselessly, keeping in the 
dark, 

The house which Church occupied had grounds 
and shrubbery around it, stretching over half a 
block. Directly opposite the back entrance, on 
the farther side of the block, stood his stables— 
imposing buildings of brown stone—finished al- 
most with the cost of a mansion. 

Towards these stables ran the subterraneous 
passage which these two men traversed with their 
lamp, and along its whole length Constance fol- 
lowed them. ; 

At last they disappeared through a door and 
she was left in total darkness. But the passage 
was narrow and she kept along the wall, feeling 
with her hands for the entrance door. 

At last both her outstretched palms struck upon 
woodwork, and through it came a strange noise 
which she could not make out, but it emboldened 
her to search for some fastenings, and open the 
door far enough to look through. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE UNDERGROUND VAULT AND THE SECRETARY’s 
RECEPTION. 


Tuts was what Constance saw: a large yault 
paved and walled with stone, to which there was 
but one entrance—the door at which she stood; a 
printing press, on which two men in their shirt 
sleeves were leaning, one with a mallet in his hand, 
the other holding a lamp low down. 

“Jt isan ill wind which blows nobody good,” 
she heard Crist say. This obstinate fit fortunately 
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come over your wife after the best part of her 
work was done.” 

“Yes,” answered Church, “but I would pitch 
her work overboard for ever, if that would bring 
her old self back again. I tell you what, Crist, I 
have no heart to work when I think of her conduct 
towards me.” 

“ Oh, give her time, give her jewels, and plenty 
of new dresses. If they don’t bring her round, I 
know nothing of women.” 

“How should: you know anything of such 
women as Constance? Superior creatures of her 
stamp do not often appear in the life of a man 
like you,” answered Church, rudely enough. 
“Come now, are you ready for work?” 

‘Yes, we will make the best of our time, while 
madame keeps in her sulks,” said Crist. ‘When 
she makes up with you, there is an end of work, 
unless I manage to get along alone. Upon my 
word, Church, I never expected to find you so com- 
pletely the slave of any woman.” 

“ It strikes me that in this affair [have managed 
to make her my slave,” answered Church, pointing 
toa plate which Crist had arranged for printing. 
« At any rate, there is no need of troubling your- 
self with my home affairs so long as I let them 
fill your pocket.” 

“ Exactly,” answered Crist, laying down his 
mallet, “I’m not complaining. In fact, I rather 
envy you. She is a deuced pretty woman, and I 
know of more than one fellow up yonder who is 
raving about her.” 

“Those fellows up yonder can save themselves 
the trouble,” answered Church, sharply. ‘Con- 
stance is altogether too fond of me, for any one 
else to make sure of a glance from her.” 

‘Indeed !” 

‘Yes, indeed! She's. not demonstrative, of 
course, before such fellows as you are, but I’m 
satisfied.” 

“That is a good thing—now for it!” 

The noise of a press worked by these two men, 
broke in upon their conversation. But Constance 
stood at her post, and, shrouded by the darkness, 
looked in upon them full twenty minutes. Then 
she stole back to her room, with her pulse beating 
at fever heat. 

Her watch lay upon the dressing-table; she 
snatched it up, glanced at the time, and laid it 
down again. 

“ Only eleven ; I shall find him there,” she said, 
ringing the bell with a violence that brought two 
servants to the door at once: 

“The carriage,” she said to the man; ‘come 
dress me,” to her maid. 

Very different was this toilette to the last at 
which we have seen Constance. She literally did 
not seem to care what garments the maid brought 
forth, but snatched at them in eager haste, and 
put them on with her own hands, tearing the 
costly lace and wrenching at the silk quite uncon- 
scious, or careless, of the mischief she was doing. 

In half an hour the woman. swept down those 
stairs and into her carriage, with strange light in 
her eyes, and a burning red on her cheeks. Any 
one looking upon her then, would never have 
dreamed she was an invalid. 

There was a reception at the house of a leading 
Secretary that night, and ina few minutes Con- 
stance found herselfalmost alone in a dressing-room, 
with a graceful mulatto girl smoothing the train 
of her dress. 

“Get a message taken to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, he is sure to be in one of the drawing- 
rooms—say I wish to speak with him.” 

The girl went, and directly a gentleman came 
up to the door where Constance stood, beating one 
gloved hand with his fan, and expressed his hap- 
piness at being summoned to lead her down stairs. 


There was a presentation—a slow, interrupted 
sweep through the rooms—bright looks, pleasant 
words ; then the belle of the evening disappeared, 
and with her the Secretary of the Treasury. 

For half an hour that carriage moved up and 
down the streets ; the coachman could hear a sound 
of voices from within, asking and answering 
questions, from which he could gather no meaning ; 
for though the words were eager and sometimes 
ee he could only catch one distinctly now and 
then. 


At last the man was ordered to stop at the 
Secretary's residence. The gentleman, with a 
latch-key in his hand, got out, and Constance gave 
orders to be driven home. 


About dark the next day, a man might have 
been observed walking to and fro in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Church’s dwelling, but no one 
took an interest in the matter except Constance. 
She saw him from her dressing-room window as 
she moved up and down the room like some caged 
animal, and alook of keen satisfaction shot into 
her heavy eyes. 


to come down. 


‘the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
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Again Church came to her room, and urged her 
She refused, pleading weariness, 
and again the sound of Crist’s yoice and of retreat- 
ing footsteps; reached her in the room where she 
sat. 

About an hour after this Constance heard a 
night-key turned in the lock, and a muffled sound 
in the hall as if more than one person had entered 
it. 
“‘ My night-key has done its work,” she thought 
with a shiver. “ How quietly they move!” 

She was right. Everything was still as death in 
the house. Constance could hear the watch tick 
in her bosom, and her own heart beat like a 
muffled drum, Directly there was a great scuffle 
in the basement ; sharp, harsh voices, and a sound 
as if some one were being dragged up-stairs. 

“ Let me speak to my wife! Give me ten minutes ; 
I must see her before you take me away.” 

There seemed to be consent to this, for Church 
came heavily up the stairs, and stood before 
Constance, white as death and trembling in all his 
limbs. 

“TJ am in trouble, Constance, terrible trouble; 
but do not be frightened, come to me in the 
morning. You can help me, and I know you will. 
It is not like you to abandon your own husband in 
his misfortunes.” 

Constance looked in the man’s face so quietly 
that it took away his breath. 

“Tt was I who informed against you,” she said, 
“partly from a love of justice, but altogether 
because I could break the bonds which shackle us 
together in no other way. You have threatened, 
I have acted !” 

“Oh, my God! my God! is the blow from her! 
Woman, woman, you have ruined a man who 
loved you better than his own salvation.” 

“And you haye ruined a woman for whom 
there is no salvation,” cried Constance, wringing 
her hands in wild excitement. 

«Come, sir, it is time.” 

The officer came forward from the top of the 
stairs ashe spoke, and touched Church on the arm. 

“Tam ready,” said the wretched man. “No- 
thing that can be done will harm me much now. 
Constance, say farewell, kiss me for the last time. 
I loved you s0, I loved you so! Only for that!” 

Constance stood paralysed, looking at him, fully 
conscious,*perhaps, for the first time, of what she 
had done. He took her in his arms, and she did 
not resist ; he pressed his quivering lips to hers, 
and met drops of blood instead of kisses. 

“You see,” she said, drawing a hand across her 
mouth, “we are both punished.” 

They took Church away, unresisting. His head 
drooped, his shoulders bent ; ten years secmed to 
have settled on him since the officer’s arm had first 
touched his person. When he went out of the 
door, Constance lay prone across the threshold of 
her own room, struggling desperately for breath. 


(To be continued.) 


Borwicr’s Cusrarp Powpsr is now used by all 
respeable families for making deli cious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6. dand Is. tins. 


Breakrast.—LHpps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND 
Comrortina.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 


has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s bills.”—Civis Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled —“ James Errsand Co., Homceopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epvs’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk), 


Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table. No article is more welcome as a gift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
gotup in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur. 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
97and 28, Oxford-street, London, Ww. 


Sprcractes.—Of all the gifts which science has so 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the 
natural vision. The value of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue our avocations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacquainted with lenses should 
be avoided. We recommend those requiring 00 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, magic lanterns, diasolving views, &c., from 
whom catalogues may be obtained. 


AMUSING SCRAPS. 
—0:—— 

SranDING on THE Derenstve.—A rather thick- 
headed witness in a police-court was asked the 
question whether So-and-So “stood on the defen- 
sive ?”—‘ No, sir,” he innocently replied, “ he stood 
on a bench.” 

No Answer.—“ Are you an Odd Fellow ?” said 
a querist toa fellow. “No, sir, I've been married 
fora week!” ‘I mean, do youbelong to the order 
of Odd Fellows We “No, no; I belong to the 
order of Married Men.” “Mercy, how stupid! 
Are youa Mason?” “No, I am a carpenter by 
trade.” ‘Worse and worse; are you a son of 
Temperance?” ‘Bother you, no; Lam a son of 
Mr. Jobn Gosling.” The querist was beaten. 

Sauso on Women.—‘‘ Dey may rail against 
women as much as dey like, dey can’t set me up 
against dem. I hab always in my life found 
dem to be fust in lub, fust in a quarrel, fust in 
de dance, de fust in de ice-cream saloon, and de 
fust, best; and de last in de sick-room. What 
would we poor debbles do widout dem? Let us 
be born as young, as ugly, and as helpless as wo 
please, and a woman’s arm am open to receibe us. 
She am it who gubs us our fust dose of castor oil, 
and puts cloze ’pon our helplessly naked limbs, 
and cubbers up our foots and toeses in long 
flannel petticoats; and it am she, as we grow up 
fills our dinner basket wid dough-nuts, and apples 
as we start to skool, and licks us when we tears 
our trowsiss.” 

Ty old Nick were to lose his tail, where should 
he go to supply the deficiency ?—To a gin palace, 
because they re-tatl bad spirits. 

A pEAF man went to be married. Being 
unacquainted with the service and having turned 
over a wrong leaf in his prayer book, when asked 
if he would “ forsaking all other, keep thee to her 
only, so long as ye both shall live?” repeated the 
response from the Order of Baptism, ‘‘ I renounce 
them all.” 

As a proof of the hardness of the times, there’s 
a man at Ohio who only kills half a pig ata 
time. 

An epicure has his game dressed so high that 
he’s obliged to get out of his garret-window to eat 
it! 

A Proruecy py tue Late Lapy LoveLAcE.— 
The late Countess of Lovelace, the daughter of 
Lord Byron, although distinguished by success in 
deeper studies, was not destitute of those inspira- 
tions which made the name of Byron illustrious, 
In some verses which she made on Florence 
Nightingale, several years before the Russian war 
was dreamt of, occurs the following remarkable 
presage :— 

In future years, in distant climes, 

Should war's dread strife its victims claim ; 

Should pestilence, unchecked betimes, 

Strike more than sword, than cannon main ; 

He who then reads these truthful rhymes 

Will trace her progress to undying fame. 

Tun Unrortunats.—I remember a joke (a com- 
mercial one) that Rogers perpetrated. One of the 
party, speaking of some well-known act of a cer- 
tain bibliopolist, added, “it was when he was 
unfortunate” (viz., bankrupt). ‘‘ You mean,” 
said Sam, “ when his creditors wer e.” 

Feux Nurt, the celebrated professor in the 
college of the Propaganda in Rome, once asked 
of an ambitious young student what he proposed 
to do after leaving college. ‘Study’ the law,” 
was the answer. ‘What next?” ‘ Why, enter 
upon its practice, of course.” ‘ What next ? > 
“Gather honour and wealth.” ‘“ What next ? : 
“ Get married, and set up an establishment. * 
“ What next ?” “ Enjoy the results of my labours. 
“ What next?” ‘ Why,” responded he, with some 
hesitation, “die, I suppose.”  ‘¢ What next ? 
The young man’s face fell, and he was speechless, 

Tun editor of a country paper Says he ‘ re- 
cently saw a large number of ladies enter a pub- 
lic hall with dishevelled hair and hat brims appa- 
rently wrinkled and broken, and, as he fancied, 
with excited countenances. _° Upon inquiring 
what the riot was about, said he, ‘imagine our 
chagrin when told it was the fashion,’ ” 
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THE PARIS FASHIONS. 


9 Ls 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
~ Jacket bodies, bell sleeves, tunics, and dresses 
‘ast reaching the ground for promenade, or with 
demi-trains for carriage and evening wear, will 
remain the fashion for the winter season. Hats 
are as much in yogue as bonnets, but they incline 
more or less to the turban shape, and are fre- 
quently a compromise between the hat and the 
ponnet. Visiting a very fashionable designer's 
salon recently, we saw several elegant Autumn 
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toilettes, expressly for mourning, but now blac 
and grey are so often worn, very suitable for any 
occasion. One only, being trimmed with crépe, 
might be considered a speciality. It was @ rich 
widow’s silk, made with a demi-train. A broad 
bias band of crépe, described deep-pointed van- 
dykes reaching to the knee, and graduated in 
width, till at the top they were quite narrow, and 
each ended under a silk bow. The hem of the 
dress was entirely of crépe five inches wide, the 
vandykes overlapping it. Half way up, the yan- 
dykes were intersected with a three-inch wide 
band of crépe edged with crépe fringe, and run- 
ning round the skirt. The front and sides of the 
tunic formed three tulip petals, each bordered 
with fringe and crépe, graduated, and overlapping 
the back, which was a simple suspended breadth 
@ la polonaise, rounded off at the sides, and 
bordered with crépe without fringe. The basque 
of the jacket formed a tulip petal each side, anda 
pointed piece behind en suite, trimmed to corre- 
spond. The bodice was trimmed with two crépe 
lappets meeting behind and edged with fringe. 
They were laid flat on the dress. The bell 
sleeves were each cut in three points at the back. 
A pretty little hat destined to be worn with 
this costume was of the “flower-pot” shape 
without a brim, and made of alternate folds of 
erépe and silk. A spray of flowers to one side, 
fixed a feather, a white ostrich tip which fell 
over to the back, almost meeting a second feather, 
commencing under a large black silk bow 
(with a scarf end) and curling over the chignon. 
A second toilette was a rich velvet trimmed 
with French grey tabinet silk and fringe. The 
dress was robed with a broad bias band piped with 
grey up the sides, and edged outside with a 
pleated grey frill. A bias band of yelvet piped 
with grey at both sides and heading a narrow 
velvet flounce ran all round the back. The 
tunic commenced from the sides, with two vandyke 
revers down the side of it, edged with a narrow 
bias, having a grey frill at one side. Along the 
hem of the tunic was a four-inch wide bias band 
with a grey frill at both edges. The front of the 
dress was en tablier thus: Two bias bands three 
inches wide, each edged with a fringe below and 
a grey frillabove. Over these a band describing 
an apron front, trimmed like the others. A jacket 
body the basque pleated and simply edged with 
grey piping. ‘Two sash ends, frilled, appeared 
under the basque. The coat-sleeve had, a deep 
gauntlet revers of grey, fringed at the back. 


A simple but stylish costume of pansy colour was 
constructed with short skirt, having a narrow 
flounce, headed by a band consisting of four tucks, 
with a deep frill at each edge of it. Over 
this was a polonaise, so deep in front that it 
was within four inches of the ground; secured 
with large buttons to within half-a-yard of 
its hem. It was edged with a piping, a fall 
of rich fringe and a deep upright frill. It was 
looped up behind. The jacket body had the basque 
edged with fringe, and the front open heart-shape 
to the waist, edged with a band of tucks and a 
narrow frill each way; just above the waist it 
closed with a very large bow. The bell sleeva 


were edged like the tunic, and a bow added below 
the elbow. 


A handsome winter costume consisted of a 
Genoa velvet pelisse worn oyer a short dress of 
iron-grey double cachmere, with one half-yard 
deep kilt pleated flounce. The pelisse was simply 
a long skirt, a quarter of a yard shorter than the 
dress, open in front, not much gored, but pleated 
at the waist nearly all round. It was lined with 
quilted satin, embroidered with sartouche at the 
corners, and large buttons and button-holes were 
placed down the front, but it wasworn open. The 
body was a jacket, close fitting behind but loose in 
front, furnished with coat revers, large buttons, 
braided all round the edge, and with medallions 
on the basque behind and on the shoulders of the 
coat sleeves. The whole costume was assumed 
over a very expansive dress Improver, and the 
skirt was not looped up oF suspended in any 
manner. This style of pelisse 18 also likely to be 
a good ‘deal worn in double cachmere or cloth, 
which is less costly than velvet. 

_ Avery beautiful velvet polonaise was cut open 
in front and very deep, the looping causing it to 
forma point. It was very richly hand-embroidered 
round the edge, which was further embellished 
with a lace frill. The body had a deep, wide, 
triangular-shaped basque, behind only, trimmed 
like the tunic, and bell sleeves. A very 
novel design in black silk is a little diffi- 
cult to describe, but we will try to make our 
readers comprehend its construction. A demi- 
train edged with a narrow flounce, over which fell 

a very deep one. ‘The deep flounce was cut in 

wolf’s teeth and pipéd at the extremity, and set on 


with a heading: The panier, commencing behind 
the hips, hung square at the sides and was much 
looped up. _ Bows and ends, fringed, ornamented 


‘the sides. The novelty of trimming consisted in 
the adornment of the front width. Four flat - 


pieces, shaped like capes, were laid one above the 
other, abruptly finishing at the sides, and fixed 
down with a button. The lower one, edged with 
fringe, hung over the heading of the flounce. The 
body was jacket-shaped with a small plain basque 
closing in front and bordered by a fringe. The 
upper part opened heart-shape and half high, 
trimmed with two shaped bias bands, piped, and 
a fringe. A large knot of ribbon closed the bodice 
in front. The bell-shaped sleeves bore two 
borders similar to the en tablier trimming on the 
front breadth. All these dresses we learned were 
designed for Messrs. W. OC. Jay, of Regent-street, 
and were then in the hands of an artist in order 
to carry out the spirited design of publishing the 
first of a monthly series of large, well-executed 
fashion plates to be distributed amongst their 
customers. To know that illustrations of stylish 
garments fit for the use of gentlewomen will be a 
boon to them, it is only necessary to turn to the 
ordinary run of gaudily-coloured monstrosities 
supplied by the greater number of the current 
“fashion” journals—one would imagine with the 
PuEpore of warning their observers “‘ How not to 
ress. 


Description of our Illustrations. 
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THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Costumes of crimson satin cloth; two 
of the flounces and the tunic are mitred and piped 
with satin. The basque and the sleeve frills are 
also mitred. This dress is very pretty made in 
plain black silk. Another pretty way is to make 
a skirt of black silk, the mitred flounces violet, 
and the plain flounce black, The double-gathered 
frill at the head to be the lower part black and the 
upper violet, The tunic and jacket may be plain 
black piped with violet, or all of violet silk or 
violet cachmere. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting Dress for a Little Girl—Black 
velvet or velveteen skirt. Polonaise of pink 
foulard:trimmed with velvet and fringe. 

Fic. 3.—Design in crochet for a pair of Toilette 
Mats to be mounted on cardboard covered with 
pink cotton velvet, in which form it makes a very 
pretty present.— Work from the illustration, 
keeping the mat perfectly flat, and using W. 
Evans and Co.’s Boars Head cotton, No. 12, and 
H. Walker’s Penelope hook, 34. 

Fig 4.—Tatted insertion to trim the edge of an 
open body.—The lace should be lined with coloured 
silks to match the trimming, or if at the edge 
of a black or white polonaise, to correspond 
with the underskirt. To trim a plain black dress, 
neck and sleeves, mount the tatting on cherry- 
eoloured or violet silk or ribbon, and finish off 
the trimming with a few bows, It also makes a 
pretty garniture for an apron. ‘The materials: 
H.-Walker’s 2-inch tatting shuttle, and W. Evans 
and Co.’s Boar’s Head cotton No. 20.—1st. Pattern: 
After filling the shuttle form a loop for the 
centre round, without detaching from the reel, 
work 4 double and one pearl 8 times, draw close. 
Fasten into the Ist. of the 8 pearl *and upon the 
reel thread work for the Ist large curve 8 double, 
1 pearl, 5 double, 1 pearl, 8 double, 1 pearl, 3 
double, and slightly draw the shuttle thread to 
form a curve, and join to the next pearl of the 
round; then with the shuttle upon the reel 
thread, work 5 double, 1 pearl and 5 double, 
join to the next pearl; then upon the reel thread 
work 3 double, 1 pearl, 8 double, 1 pearl, 5 dou- 
ble, 1 pearl, 8 double, and slightly draw, Then 
join to the next pearl, and upon the reel thread 
work 5 double, 1 pearl and 5double. Slightly draw, 
and jointo the next pearl. Repeat from * once 
and fasten off. The two curves and one top-and 
bottom is formed of double and pearl stitches, as 
seen ; and the 2nd pattern should be formed the 
same as the Ist, joining in the work. Each little 
round top and bottom which divides the pattern 
should be formed of six pearl, with 4 double be- 
tween each pearl joined in the work. The row 
top and bottom should be worked. in double 
stitches upon the reel thread, 


THE MAGAZINES. 
0 

The Quiver retains its well-established character 
for excellence. a Two Stories in One” continues to 
grow in its quiet but intense interest. We should 
imagine it is near its close, since Adeline is 
married anda mother. For Alice’s morbid cold- 


ness we can feel little 8ympathy. However much 
her husband once sinned as a drunkard and a 
consequently violent man, she by her systematic, 
almost insane want of forgiveness and affection, 
drove him back when a reformed man to despera- 
tion and crime, ‘The Dingy House at Kensing- 
ton,” is a story of much interest; but Polly is too 
yain, selfish, and common-place to excite much 
sympathy. As yet the author, though a polished 
and able writer, has not introduced us to a single 
agreeable character. We say this, and yet we 
cannot read the story without attention. Polly 
makes a sad mistake in her choice of a hero. 
Robert Welch is the man worth loving, worsted 
comforter and all. The sermons, religious papers, 
and miscellaneous matter are as good as ever. 

St. James’s Magazine furnishes us with matter 
of a different class, and nearly entirely with 
stories, Of its contents we think the apparently 
American novel of “Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” by 
far the most interesting. Valery cannot fail to 
excite a tender sympathyin all hearts, and nonecan 
contemplateDorothy’s brusque but sterling character 
without feeling as if they knew and loved her. 
The St. James’s Magazine stories are somewhat 
drawn out, but all well written. Society forms 
the basis of most of them “The Cravens of 
Cravenscroft ” is discursive, but a good story, and 
the characters defined. Spirited, handsome Mab 
is an unbroken steed—a child playing with fire- 
arms. Itis painful to contemplate the mingled 
folly and ignorance of such a fine and talented 
creature, encouraging a bold, bad lover up to the 
very moment of marriage with a jealous, over- 
bearing man. Marrying a man, too, whom she 
neither esteems nor regards, for position and 
wealth alone, and threatening to carry her wicked 
flirtation on after she has become a wife—a 
course that with two such spirits, hers per- 
versely defiant and his brutally jeol gue sms end 
in a miserable calamity. And yet how many 
women of beauty, birth, and high position, 
resemble Mabel Ayre in temperament and 
situation. “The Adventures of ‘Three English- 
men and Three Russians in South Africa” are 
full of exciting details of wild sport, hair-breadth 
escapes, and scientific researches. ‘These papers 
are profusely and carefully illustrated; with a 
view, doubtless, of hereafter forming a separate 
volume. ‘The Fatal Inheritance,” ‘ The Potheen 
Makers,” ‘The Lonely Life,” and “Paul Max- 
well’s Career,” are continued, An odd paper or 
two and a few: poems complete: the September 
number. 

Golden Hours gives us instalments of its serials, 
‘Brmenegilda,” ‘‘ Trevor Court,” “As Silver 
Tried,” “‘ Here, There, and Everywhere,” and 
“The Ups and Downs of a Painter’s Life.” _ One 
of its brightest features is The Rev. Pelham Dale’s 
Sermons, given under tho heading of Christ and 
Womanhood. The present sermon is entitled 
“The Raising of Lazarus.’ There are also some 
other subjects of interest. 

"he Sunday at Home contains a story of interest, 
gracefully written and complete in the part, under 
the heading of “ The Parson’s Family.” The usual 
amount of excellent miscellaneous papers of a 
more or less religious cast is also to be found in 
this deservedly-popular publication. 

Last, but far from least, the princely Cornhill 
comes in our slight critical review. “ Old Ken- 
sington” keeps on “ the even tenour of its way.” 
& Mademoiselle Vivienne” (the story of a French 
marriage), a most interesting tale, is complete in 
this number. A Transylvanian tale, a translation, 
entitled ‘The last Master of an old Mansion,” is 
commenced. “A Day in a Japanese Theatre,” “ A 
Voyage to the Ringed Planet”—rather a difficult 
and dangerous journey one would imagine—and 
«The Song of Theolinda” niakes up the sum total 
of Cornhill’s valuable contents, 

There is something mournful in saying “ Good- 
bye” to the magazines. We have had what our 
American cousins call “a good time,” in reading 
their goodly contents. The month’s harvest is 
over; we close their coloured covers. We pile 
them on our shelves with the things of the past. 
And who knows if we shall ever turn the leaves 
of their continued tales, and follow our heroes 
and heroines with interest once more, when rich 
October has hung his brown mantle over our 
woods and touched with purple fringes the grapes 
lingering on the vines ? Where may we be when 
the hunter’s horn is ringing over the well-cropt 
fields of stubble, and ground already broken up 
by the busy plough ? We know not what a day 
may bring forth. Therefore, adieu, dear readers, 
7f and so be we meet not again. Adieu, but keep 
in view the pleasant hours of chat we have some- 
times held together. 

Grorciana C. Cuarg, Epitor. 
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An Original Novel will be commenced :— 


IN My LADY’S CHAMBER; 
A Talo of Fact and Speculation. 


WRITTEN BY THE EDITOR. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


For many years the Lapy’s Own Parrr 
has been, so to speak, the chronometer of 
feminine existence. Younger and rasher 
journalistic aspirants to the favour and 
patronage of the British maid, wife, and 
widow have waxed and waned, while we 
have continued the even tenor of our way, 
satisfied that our efforts in behalf of our 
subscribers were at once sincere and un- 
remitting. We have been encouraged in 
this procedure by the approbation of our 
constituency, and by the solid advantages 
which such approbation cannot fail to give. 
It has, however, become increasingly evident 
to the proprietor of this journal, that the 
tastes and proclivities of the women of the 
nineteenth century are evidently and uncon- 
trollably progressive. The mental milk of 
the intellectual babe must, so far as females 
of education and refinement are concerned, 
be supplemented, if not superseded, by the 
strong meat of thought and action. There 
are, and will necessarily ever be, amiable 
and respect worthy sections of our sex who 
are and will be prone to the study and dis- 
cusion of paniers rather than progress, of 
rucshings rather than reform; who, in 
fine, infinitely prefer the glitter of fashion 
and fiction tothe pill of solid information and 
philosophic speculation be it gilded never 
so wisely. Therefore, while it has been 
determined to make the Lapy’s Own Parzr 
a journal which shall faithfully reflect the 
thoughts and actions of the most eminent 
of our sex, we shall not omit those lighter 
and more amusing features, which may 
be fairly looked for in a newspaper which 
aims to be femininely eclectic. ‘“‘ All work 
and no play,” says proverbial philosophy, 
“makes Jack a dull boy,” and the appli- 
cation is as just with regard to Mary as 
it is to John. Clever novels, tolerable 
verse, and the creations of Worth and Elise 
will not be banished from these columns ; 
but the Lapy’s Own Paper will not affect 
to be a bad second either to Le Follet 
or the Family Herald. On the contrary, 
our readers will find in our columns a 
fair, copious, and authentic reflex of what 
woman, as a sex, is doing in the great work 
of reform and social improvement. A 
gallery of portraits df the most emi- 
nent women of the day, together with 
careful biographies, will be one among 
many of the new features which are in 
contemplation ; and, by an accomplished 
staff of correspondents throughout Europe 
and America, the course of that thoughtful 
and industrial revolution which is being 
accomplished throughout the sex, will be 
duly reported and commented on. Thus 
the Lapy’s Own Parer will take a unique 
position in journalism—one which must 
needs be dear to the aspirations of every 
true woman. ‘The proprietary has much 
pleasure in announcing that from the 1st 
of October the literary direction of this 
journal will be entrusted to 


Mrs. Arcernon KinGsrorp, 
hose talent and labours are too Ww 
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known to require laudatory comment. The 
Editor will be assisted by some of the 
leading thinkers of the time; and it may 


be safely promised naught will be omitted 
which can tend to the instruction and 
amusement of our readers. New type and 


more costly paper will be used in the 


publication of this newspaper, and, from 
the date above-mentioned, it will be issued 


at Three-pence per number. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Lapy’s Own Paper will be found 


by alldealing in specialities for the sex, to 
be one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertions of their Announcements. 


SCALE. 
Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 3s. 6d. 
Every additional Line..........sessccceseseseees Os. 6d. 


Paragraphs, Six Lines and under 
Every additional Line.......se.ssscessesrereeeee 
A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Neries, 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 & 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


REVIEWS. 


Notes on Croquet: and some Ancient Bat 
and Ball games related to it. By R. C. 
A. Prior, M.D., F.LS. [Williams and 
Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-gar- 
den, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh, 1872.] 


Tur SEAWEED Cottector: A handy Guide 
to the Marine Botanist: suggesting what 
to look for and where to go in the study 
of the British Alge and the British 
sponges. By Surety Hisserp. Illus- 
trated. [Groombridgeand Sons, 5, Pater- 
noster-row, London, | 

Tr first of these volumes is a very exhaustive 

treatise on the probable origin of Croquet, and 

will doubtless prove extremely interesting to 
all lovers of that pleasant garden pastime. Mr. 

Prior has been at great pains to trace the con- 


nexion existing between Croquet; pall-mall, 
chicane, and similar games of more or less 
antiquity, nor has he even hesitated_to invite 
a learned investigation of the old Greek and 
Latin amusements, about which he gives some 


curious and carefully-selected quotations, well 
worth perusal. It appears from Mr. Prior's 
researches, that although Croquet is, as its 
name plainly shows, originally of French origin, 
yet it is certain that we received it from Ire- 
Jand; and that it was introduced from the 
Green Isle to this country by the late Lord 
Lonsdale. On page 4 there area few words, 
which may possibly contain a truth not unim- 
portant to our readers, and with this idea we 
transcribe them : 

“ There seems nothing more likely to break 
through the unnatural restraint with which 
young ladies in the south of Europe are 
secluded from all intercourse with young men, 
than the growing taste for our national games 
and field-sports.” We think it not unlikely that 
Mr. Prior may here have asserted a fact of con- 
siderable consequence. Who knows, indeed, but 
that ere long,.our women, from being associated 
in the sports of the other sex, may actually 
come to participate with as much impunity in 
those studies and serious pursuits which at pre- 
sent men reserve to themselves?” 

Here, by way of conclusion, we present our 
readers with a piece of information which may 
possibly be acceptable to many of them : 

“The word croquet isa diminutive of croc— 
a crook, and, of course, ought to be so*’spelt, 
without the foolish circumflex over the last 
syllable, which would imply a contraction from 
croguest,a word which has no existence” (page 
50). Altogether, Votes on Croquet is a most 
commendable production, and is illustrated by 
many well-prepared illustrations on toned 
paper. 

In Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s Seaweed Collector 
wo find eight beautiful plates, coloured with 
extreme care and delicate accuracy, besides 
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numerous wood engravings; additions which, 
in a volume of reference, are specially valu- 
able for purposes of identification. Our author 
is evidently thoroughly familiar with his sub- 
ject, and adds to his knowledge a remarkable 
power of neat and useful arrangement, enabling 
the reader to classify his specimens with great 
ease and satisfaction. At-this season of the 
year, when so many of us are taking holiday 
by the seaside, the book before us ought to be 
specially interesting and acceptable. There 
cannot well be found a pleasanter beguilement 


for one’s autumn leisure than the fascinating 


study which Mr. Hibberd suggests, and those 
persons who, even in retirement and relaxation, 
prefer some light mental occupation to idle 
supineness, may profitably utilise their sea- 
shore rambles by cultivating, with Mr. Hib- 
berd’s aid, a tolerable acquaintance with the 
pretty many-coloured weeds which the waves 
wash to our feet, hour by hour of the long 
pleasant day. 

The Seaweed Collector adds to its many 
solid attractions the advantage of a singularly 
artistic binding, and is in every respect a re- 
markably presentable volume. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


== () 


Tus Orner Srpz.—A writer hascompared friend- 


ship to our shadows, and a better comparison was 
never made; for while we walk in the sunshine it 
sticks to us, but the moment we enter the shade it 
deserts us. He should have said acquaintanceship, 
not friendship. Misfortune teaches us the differ- 
ence between companions, acquaintances, and 
friends. Amongst many acquaintances it is well 
if a man has one true friend. 


Art Powrr.—The power, whether of painter or 


poet, to describe rightly what he calls an ideal 
thing, depends upon its being to him not an ideal 
butarealthing. Noman ever did or ever will work 
well, but either from actual sight, or sight of faith. 


Curtipn00p.—Well, I have been happy once! I 


have been a child! I have been in heaven! I have 
stood in the smile, and laid in the arms, of one of 


God’s angels. I was the happy child of a gentle 
and loving mother. Oh, that garden of my early 


home, where I and the flowers grew up together 
I and Time were playfellows then; I feared him 
not. Mothers! take this speech of a man of talent 
to heart. Be kind to your children, and let the 
recollection of their childood be like Adam’s retro- 
spect of Paradise, and their mother seem as an 
angel in their memory. Ye who deprive yotur 
children by hardness and severity, or uncertain y 
of temper, of that blessing, a happy memory Of 
childhood, may have to render an account 
here and hereafter. 


SCHOOL DANGERS. 


Tutrty years ago, a schoolmistress, in a rage 
caught hold of the arm of a little girl not in 
fault, gave it a violent jerk, and, with a swing, 
threw her to the other side of the room. To-day 
that girl is a wife, a mother, the accomplished 
mistress of a princely mansion—happy in her 
social position, happy in her husband, who is one 
of the best of men; but that arm hangs powerless 
by her side, as it has done from the days of her 
childhood. Two years ago, a beautiful young 
girl, just budding into womanhood, was going to 
school in midwinter; she, with other scholars, 
was sent out for recreation for half an hour, as 
was the daily custom. Not knowing any better, 
she sat on a stone step in the sun, and daily did 
so. Thus, coming from a warm school-room, and 
remaining still in the open air until most tho- 


roughly chilled, she acquired a permanent cough. 
She now sleeps in the churchyard... How many 
bright hopes have been blasted, how many an 
olny child has been sent to an early grave, by 


gnoraint, careless, and incompetent teachers ! 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: “I consider Bunrer’s Nervine 3 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: ‘I have tried BuntTEr’s NervinE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet ; or post 


free for 15 stamps from J, R, Cooper, Maidstone 


Sept, 21, 1872,] 


AUNT JANE'S MONEY. 
—--—O0—-—- 
Aunt JANE was angry ; in fact, Aunt Jane was 
very angry. There was a peculiar emphasis in the 
motion of the crochet needle she was punching 
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Aunt Jane—sat erect with a start, her eyes smap- 


| ing fury, and her voice sharp, though trembling. 


| « Tom’s gone !” 
«“ Gone!” said the sickly-looking blonde, turn- 
ing a paler shade of yellow, for even agitation 


into the holes of a piece of worsted work, and a could not whiten that complexion. 


jerk in the rocking of her chair, that 


peculiarities of temper. It was early in the fore- 
,oon, and generally the estimable maiden lady was 

ustling about her handsome house at this hour, 
4nd making the servants’ lives a burden for the 
day. But on this particular morning they washed 
dishes and swept rooms in peace, while their 
mistress hooked up her worsted work with vicious 
energy. 

Candour compels me to 
confess that my heroine 
—for this maiden lady of 
sixty is my heroine — did 
not possess a@ temper of 
angelic sweetness; in fact, 
domestics and tradespeople 
were apt to jump about with 
unusual yigourand prompt- 
ness when her black eyes 
snapped at them. Upon the 
morning I havealready men- 
tioned, the spasms of anger 
grew more violent and fre- 
quent, till finally the 
worsted work was made into 
a ball, tossed to a corner 


of the room, and Aunt Jane ONG 

burst into a fit of passionate | Si 

weeping. as yy Co eonre\a eveanarevuversvreendeeretareén vvensnedy 8 ToOOHITYTY 
Sheuras sill’ eabbing: r 7 OVEEYUVYVOVVUVTEYENY VSUEDUVYDVOAOSDETEEY : 


and rocking herself to and 
fro, when the door opened, 
and a pale, rather sickly- 
looking little blonde came 
into the room. Looking at 
Miss Jane Montgomery for a moment, 
a lip curled contemptuously, she 
drew over her face, like a mask, an_ ex- 
pression of tender sympathy, and rushing across 
the room, knelt beside the weeping lady. 


spoke 
volumes to those acquainted with Aunt Janes 


“Yes, he’s gone! We had a fearful quarrel, 


and”—here Aunt Jane gasped hysterically—‘‘he 


veh 
ry 
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Fia, 3. 


would haye his own way ; so I told him‘to’go, and 
never see my face again.” 

« Would haye his own way !” echoed the little 
blonde, whose name was Julia Waters. 

“Yes, he will marry Mary Hill, and he won't 
marry you! I’ve done with him. He has a thou- 
eand pounds his mother left him; let him try 
| living on that, and see how he likes it, after living 


Fic, 4. 


with | here for twenty years. Twenty years!” and Miss 
suddenly | Jane’s sobs broke out again. 
_ boy’s flying in my face in that way, after being like 
| my own son for twenty years !” 


“To think of that 


‘He isa wicked, ungrateful man!’”’ said Miss 


“Dear Miss Jane,” she said anxiously, “ what Julia energetically. 


can be the matter ?” 


Aunt Jane—eyerybody called Miss Montgomery | Jane. 


RE a RB TE TT 


“He is nothing of the kind,’ snapped Aun 
“Nobody could be more grateful an 
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attentive than he has been, since he was a brat of 
a. boy.” 


Julia was somewhat startled, but said: 
« To marry against your wish is ungrateful.” 


‘Why shouldn’t he marry the girl he loves?” 
cried the inconsistent spinster. “ I’m an old fool. 
T’ve sent him away, and I’ll never seo him again.” 


Tt seemed as if Aunt Jane was.right in her con- 
clusion. The stately house echoed no more tho 
ringing voice and light step of Tom, the nephew 
and darling of his maiden aunt—Tom, whose ears 
she had boxed since he was left, at. five years old, 
a lonely orphan—Tom, the only child of her 
idolised. brother—T'om, the generous, impulsive, 
kind-hearted boy, the handsome, reckless, noble- 
hearted man, who had been 
the comfort of her loneliness 
for so many years. 

If Aunt Jane had been 
alone, Tom would doubtless 
haye been hunted up and 
recalled ; but Julia kept the 
anger alive. She was flat- 
terer-in-chief, self-elected, in 
Aunt Jane’s court, and she 
made her cooing voice and 
soft step almost a necessity 
in Tom’s absence. Miss Jane 
was very rich, and had no 
relative but Tom. If she 
could be persuaded to make 
a will, who knew but friends 
might have legacies. Mi.s 
Julia fanned the flame of 
wrath, not openly, but in 
covert, sly remarks, that kept 
the sore rankling. Sbe had 
learned caution from Aunt 
Jane’s first outbreak and 
knew that, driven too 
far, the old, lady would 
yecall her nephew, in sheer opposttion to advice ; 
so she only sighed and pitied, and male little 
pin scratches over the tender topic, till Aunt 
Jane actually began to think Tom had loved only 
her money, and was driven away by her threat 
of disinheritance entirely. She never heard of 
several letters in Tom’s handwriting, that were 
taken at the door, and burned privately by Julia 


| 
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hand. She did not guess how Tom wondered 
over her obdurate silence, and she fretted and 
worried, and grew grayer and more wrinkled ; 
while her cross, snapping temper subsided into 
fretful whines and irritated remonstrances at all 
the world. Two years told upon facé and figure, 
and from a dark-haired, vixenish old maid, Aunt 
Jane altered to a white-haired, whining old 
woman. One of her friends, remarking thought- 
lessly upon this change of appearance, said : 

“You have changed so much I scarcely knew 
ou.” 

A luminous idea struck Aunt Jane. 

Tom Montgomery, in these two years, had 


settled down into a pretty comfortable house, 
made home by a gentle wife and a crowing baby. 
He had invested his little fortune if # part- 
nership in a dry goods house, and was inking 
money. KH 

To his house, one cold December evening; caiiie 
an old woman, dressed shabbily, and asked for 
the proprietor thereof. 

«“ Not at home,” the servant said. 

“TJ will wait, if he will come in soott: . 

A sweet-faced lady opened the door of @ cheery 
sitting-room. 

«Will you walk in here, and wail? Mr, 
Montgomery will soon be in.” 

The old lady came in feebly. 

“Youare tired,” Mrs. Montgomery said kindly, 
“ Sit here by the fire. It is very cold.” 

“Very cold. Is that your baby ? ‘ 

The mother turned down a little the snowy 
sheets of a pretty cradle, and showed the dimpled 
cheeks of the sleeping child. 

“Yes, this is my little girl.” 

“ What is her name?” 

“Jane. We call her Jane.” 

« Jane is an awfully ugly name.” 

“Tt is not very pretty, but shé is nanied for an 
aunt of Mr. Montgomery’s, of whom he is very 
fond,” and the lady sighed. 

« Thinks she'll leave her her money,” thought 
the old lady, but she did not speak, for a door 
opened in the hall and a firm step crossed to the 
sitting-room. es 

Rosy, pouting, cold, and beaming was Tom as 
he came in, kissed his wife, chucked the baby 
under the chin, and skinned off his overcoat before 
he saw the old lady. 

She thought she was altered by trouble and age, 
by her poor dress and deep bonnet, but Tom gave 
one stride to her, and caught her in his strong 
arms. 

«Aunt Jane! Aunt Jane!” he fairly shouted. 
‘ Mary, this is Aunt Jane.” 

They had her bonnet and shawl off; they had 
her in an easy chair by the fire, and had sent for 
supper, before she could gasp out: 

“Tom, I’ve lost all my money.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Every penny. Will you turn me out as I 
turned you out, two years ago the 

« Mary,” was Tom's mysterious reply. ‘Is there 
a fire in the spare room?” 

“T think the back attic is good enough for a 
penniless old maid,” said Aunt Jane. 

«Did you put me in the back attic, Aunt Jane, 
when my parents left me alone in the world ?” 

“ Humph !” 

“Tf you will light the gas, Tom,” said Mrs. 
Montgomery, ‘I will put fresh sheets and towels 
in the spare room.” 

Tom rushed up eae meeting ae pialei nd 

ary, with an apology, went after Hit: ~ Then 
at Jane did the meanest of all meéai thifigs ; 
she crept softly after them, and findifig they were 
in the back-story room, with the déof 6pen, she 
crouched down onthe stairs and listened, Totn 
was making the fire, and Mary, movibg in hef 
quiet, swift way, was putting clean lineti on the 
b 


ed. es 

« A’n’'t it jolly ?” Tom said, enthusiastically, 

‘“‘ Making a fire?” Mary asked, satiéily: 

“No. 1 say, darling,” sitting @6wh 6h thie 
floor, asthe idea struck him. “TI tevet asked 
youif you would like to have Aunt Jane here,” 

«Don’t be a goose Tom!” “But sétlously now; 
will it bother you? I suppose T could gét hé¥ aroom 
in some stunning tiptop boarding-hotiéé, more like 
her old home than our bird-cage, but— 

«“ Well—” Mary said, intensely grave. . 

«Tt would be so lonesome. She has a quick 
temper, I know; but she is so kind, and she does 
love me. Think how nice it was for her to come 
to me when she lost her money.” ; E 

‘Poor thing!”’ said Mary ; “1 wonder if she is 
very poor.” 

« She won’t know it while we have a home or a 
penny, will she, Mollie ?” 

« Of course not, Tom; and if you ever dare to 
talk about a boarding-house again, I'll stop your 
allowance of mincé-pies,’’ 


hatiging baskets aiftl a pretty work-stana. 
Mollie, She woii’t care 66 inucli About he# fire 


house . if jve make hier feel at home here, TE you 
éould let hee potter arotind the house & little, and 


hei,” 
Tom, I had rid idea she was 80 old.” 


fretting turned he# hait 80 white.” 


there, with tears runing down hér thebks. 


room. She is @ jewél; Autitie,” he said, aside. 


tines I would not gee he#. But you should have 
comé back to me,” she said, reproathfully, “and 
nut have minded angry words,” 


lost my inoney she packed up and left me. Toit, 


any 


bring your darling wife and baby. Do, Tom!” 


leave me one penny of your money.” 


lived happily together. Then they carried Aunt 
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“‘ Mary, you are an angel!” cried Tom, springing 
up. “My fire is out again! I’m awfully glad we 
called the baby Jane, Mollie.” 


“Tom Montgomery, make that fire!” said Mary, 
severely, “or your aunt won’t get to bed to- 
night.” 

Tom obeyed meekly and patiently, and Mary 
worked faithfully. 

“T am sorry it is not finer, Tom,” she said, 
‘“ for I know her own rooms must have been very 
handsome. I'll put the pincushion sister Lou 
made for baby, here: I6 was so pretty I never 
used it. And Pil geb my own rocking chair; it is 
the easiest one ih thé hotisé} and, Pll hang the 
photograph. of baby over the iiiantel-plece ; it will 
Hake it lodk H6ie-like: To-morrow Vil wet some 


oThats a deat git, Make her feel at hoine, 


fael herself Of importance, Mollis, it would delight 
“ Shie iy tianage the whole niachifiery! But, 
“Nor I, said Tom; tiefiilly.” “I wonder if 


“Tom ! Toi !? 
‘This voice as at the dior, atid Aunt Jane stood 


“Tam a miserable old womat; Tom !” 
« Why, Auntie,” said Toi cheerily, don’t cry. 
Come in and see how cozy Mollie has made your 


“TJ ktiow it; Tom: I’ve been softy 4 thousand 


“ But I wrote and wrote, and you never 
answered.” 

“Wrote to m6?” 

** Of course.” 

“JT never saw the letters, That viper Julia 
must have destroyed them.” 

“ Where is Julia ?” 

“Gone hoine. The day that I told her I had 


I don’t deserve it, after doubting you ; but will you 
forgive me for testing your love?” 

“Testing my love!” 

“Yes; my deat boy, I rieant to talk to your 
wife and yoii a8 somebody else, but you knew me 
too soon, But, Tor, that was all fudge.” 

“What was all fudge ?” 

“About the money.” 

i Oh,” said Tom, dryly. “You haven’t lost 

“Nota penny. Now, Tom, don’t set your face 
that way. Come back to your old home, and 


“ Aunt Jane,” said Tom, solemnly, “Tll come 
home on one condition.” 

“‘ What is that ?” 

“That you here solemnly promise me never to 


" e I won't leave you anything but a lock of my 
air.’ 
She kept her word. For ten years the family 


to her last resting place, and,the will being opened, 
her money was found to be equally divided among 
Tom’s children. 


ee Se mak. ie Stow. wens 


Tr dhe Ane AxY tAvtes Whio have ot yet 
used ee Gienribiy Starcu, they are respevitil y 
solicited to give it a trial, atid carefully follow out 
the directions pritited on every jackige, arid if this 
is dotié they will say; like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it ia the finest Starch they ever tised. When you 
ask fof GuaNiretd Stakeit, see that you get it; 
ag inferior kinds aré often substituted for the sake 
of aii extra profit, Beware, thetefore, of spurious 
imitations. 

A #Ooxt with pictures in it and a room without 
pictures differ neatly 48 much 48 4 toon With or 
without windows, Nothing, we think, i8 sore 
melancholy, particularly to & pérsor Who has t6 
pass witch tine in his toon, thai blank walls; 
for pictures are loop-holes of escape to the soul, 
leading it to other scenes and other spheres. 


Eriuersy or Firs.—A sure cure for this distressing 
compiaint is now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo 
pages) on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, pub- 
lished by PROF, O. PHELPS BROWN. The prescrip- 
tion was discovered by him in such a providential manner 
that he cannot conscientiously refuse to make it known, 
as it has cured everybody who has used it for Fits, never 
having failed in a single case, The ingredients may be 
obtained from any chemist. Sent free to any address on 
application to PROF. O. PHELPS BROWN, 2, King. 
street, Coyent-garden; London, 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 
Oo-——- 

We hear that Astley’s theatre will shortly be 
re-opened. 

A new drama, by Sir Charles Young, entitled 
Montcalm, will be produced at the Queen’s on the 
28th inst. 

Tux St. James’s theatre, it is said, opens with 
French opera bouffé. 

Mr. F. Mervin is re-engaged for the forth- 
coming season at the Holborn. 

Miss Janz Ricnotp has been engaged by an 


American manager to play the lead in a round of 


Shakesperean characters through the United 


States. 


Tin Prince of Wales’ theatre re-opens on Satur- 


day next with Money. During the recess the 
theatre has been entirely re-decorated. 


#itish Born, a dramatic romance of English 


and Bolivian life, written by Paul Merritt and 
Henry Pettitt, will be produced next month at 
thé Grévian theatre. 


R:; HAsrinas, it appears, has succeeded in ob- 


tainitig Aeceptance for four new plays by Sir Chas. 


Yotiiig, 4b the Holborn, the Queen’s, the Olympic, 

dint the Brighton. 2 Tis! 
Miss R6sx Hursen, according to the New 

York jourtials just received, has made a brilliant 


sucéess at the Grand Opera-house, New York, 


in the chatatter of ‘“ Rosée du Soir,” some 


additidnal imtisio-having been expressly written 
for her. ; 


#: W. Githen’s amusing burlesque of Carrot 


and Pa-snip=ifte¥ a run of 104 nights at North 
Ad dade Re shortly to be performed at 
Brighton, 

for its prodiiction with Mr. Nye Chart. The 
Paynes will appear in their original parts. 


Mi. Holland having made arrangements 


DOWN BY THE BROOK. 


BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 


Dowfi by the brook where the bullrushes grow 
I reiietnber once wand’ring a few years ago, 
When I left my poor heart the green bushes 


among, 
And tlie thief I forgave—she was lovely—was 


young. 


I wander again where those bullrushes wave, 

But the fairy I met there lies cold in her 
grave ; 

Yet the heart she entranced holds a mem’ry as 
keen 

As the bitter north blast that half shrieks thro’ 
the green. 


But stay! let me brush the stray tear from 
mine eyes ; 

Should we weep for a spirit cleft home thro 
our skies ? 

Should we sigh fer past joys? These bull- 

, rushes that spring 

By the river’s still course breathe a different 

thing. * 


With the current of life we float on, like that 
stream, 

Not stagnant, or idle o’er some vanished 
dream. ; 

Tho’ each year hath its griefs, like the bull- 
rushes shorn, 

Aié ‘ona ao fi new joys, like new bullrushes 

m 


— 


A céRtAIX minister once took for his morning 
text, “ Ye a#@ of your father, the devil ”—and in 
the afternoon, unconsciously, ‘Children, obey 
your paretite’ 

If an a8 g6bs a travelling, he'll not come home 
& horsé. 

_ ‘Bxoitsit is the vernacular of upwards of 
70,000,000 of people. 

Tr # tin 1éges his breath he shouldn’t run for 
jt—he'll eatel it quicker by standing still, 
Grycarin Ruvm, to soften, purify, and stimu- 
jaté the skin, and to soften, strengthen, and beau- 
tify the hair, See advt. page 559, s 


HorrowAy’s Pruts.—In general debility, mental 
depression, and raphe irritability, there ia no meat 
cine which operates so like a charm as these Pills. They 
purify the Lata Gi me and strengthen the nerves and 
system, J kde k th e stomach, elevate the spirits, 
and, in hae e a kr Sensible of a total and 
most delig ante ution in his whole system. They 
may, be ia led most unreservedly as the very best 
ee ie thee: In existence. Though s0 powerfully 
e be Eth y are singularly mild in their operation, 
an aaa ts a © given with perfect confidence to delicate 
women young children. They contain not a grain 
oF KE cury, or any other noxious substance, and cannot 

1arm. Delicate females and all personsof sedentary 
habits will find these Pills a blessing. 


ny 


_ advice, alleging that her daughter, a girl of 15, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—o0—— 


COURT NEWS. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Princess oF WALES AT 
GraveseND.—On Saturday morning, shortly before 
eleven o'clock, the royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert, having on board her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, arrived off Gravesend, and 
was made fast to a buoy opposite the Terrace- 
pier. The necessary arrangements for landing 
were at once made by Mr. H. Jones, the resident 
surveyor of customs, and Mr. Whyte, the super- 
intendent of the borough police; and Mr. Taylor, 
stationmaster, North Kent Railway, telegraphed 
to London for a special train, which arrived about 
an hour afterwards, in charge of Mr. Coburn. 
The princess, her children, and attendants landed 
at half-past one o'clock at the Customs jetty, the 
spectators cheering and waving handkerchiefs, 
and a salute being at the same time fired from 
Tilbury Fort. Her Royal Highness and party 
were then conyeyed in hired carriages to the rail- 
way station, and at once proceeded by special 
train to London. 


Timm Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold 
and Princess Beatrice, attended by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court, is expected to return to 
Windsor Castle in November. 

Tun Duke of Edinburgh is staying on a visit 
with the Earl and Countess of Dudley, at Forest- 
lodge, Blackmount. 


Tun King and Queen of Greece left Athens on 
Saturday for Corfu, where their Majesties will 
stay two months. 


Prince Arthur arrived in Yorkshire on Wed- 
nesday night for the purpose of opening Round. 
hay-park, near Leeds. 

The christening of the infant daughter of 
their Royal-Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian will take place on. Wednesday after- 
noon at the Royal Chapel, Windsor Great Park. 


An UncArep-ror Parisu.—A correspondent of 
the Church Times states that Quarrenden church, 
near Aylesbury, has become a “roofless ruin,” 
only frequented by cows and sheep, and that the 
parish contains no place of worship of any sort. 
Tt is within the district of the rector of Bierton, 
three miles away. The rectorial tithes belong to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln are the patrons of the 
living. 

Drowning or Two Youna Lapres.—On Friday 
afternoon a party of two young ladies (sisters) 
named Alice and Jane Ann MCulloch, with a 
young man named Alexander M’Lean, left the 
Tsland of Cumbrae, in the Frith of Clyde, for a 
pleasure sail in a small boat with a lug-sail. Ata 
considerable distance from the shore the boat cap- 
sized in a squall. The young man got hold of the 
upturned craft, and was picked up by a passing 
steamer, but the young ladies drifted away and 
were drowned. Their bodies were shortly after- 
wards recovered and taken ashore. The young 
ladies were making a short stay at Fairlie, a little 
village. 


ALLEGED Aspucrion or A GIRL BY SISTERS OF 
Mercy.—At Salford Police-court, on Friday, a 
woman named Green applied to the magistrates for 


had been forcibly taken from her charge by two 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and taken to a 
Roman Catholic church and baptised. She had 
applied to the priest of the church for the girl, 
and he had told her that if she would allow her to 
go to the church he would try to find her. This 
she declined todo. The magistrate said they had 
no power in the matter. 


Four foreigners were charged at Hammersmith 
Police-court with being concerned together in a 
meditated breach of the peace. The mode in 
which the peace was to have been broken was by 
two of the party, who were Belgians, and who had 
had some difference upon “a point of honour,” 
fighting a duel with pistols. The other two were 
the seconds, and at the time the police secured 
them were carrying their weapons. A most re- 
markable agreement, containing the articles and 
conditions under which the matter was to be 
arranged, was found upon one of the prisoners. 
The defence was worthy of Albert Smith. The 
two seconds declared that they, having the pistols, 
were going to allow the duellists to go to the ren- 
dezyous, Wimbledon-common, and there they 
intended to keep the weapons and laugh at the 
pugnacious couple. The four men were all re- 


manded, but an English medical man who had 
also been arrested had the charge against him 
dismissed. 

Actions ror Breacn or Promtse.—Nobody will 
be surprised to hear that a Bill for regulating 
actions for breaches of promise of marriage is in 
prospect for next session, for we have had lately 
a large crop of such actions, with not a few pre- 
posterous verdicts. The Bill will render it neces- 
sary for the promise to be more strictly defined 
before it can be recognised in law. 


A Drama in Four Acts.—A strange and almost 
tragic drama, not announced in the programme, 
was performed, says an evening paper, on the Ist 
of September, at the Fair theatre of Nishni-Noy- 
gorod. Ary of “Fire” was raised, on which 
the usual panic ensued, and from all parts of the 
building men and women rushed in terror to the 
doors. This was the first act. The second act 
consisted of a number of robberies committed by 
thieves who had planned thealarm. The third 
act was played partly on the stage, where the 
governor of the town assured the public that there 
was no fire whatever in the theatre, and partly in 
the audience department, where, in spite of the 
governor's speech, the commotion was now greater 
than ever. The fourth and last act was played in 
the orchestra, where the band, at »the governor’s 
order, struck up a piece of music, which had at 
once the effect of restoring confidence. So simple 
a means of dispelling the fears of a panic-stricken 
audience is worth notice from our own authori- 
ties. 


FatHer HyactntHe’s Weppinc,— The New 
York Herald of the 4th instant publishes 
the following from its London correspondent : 
—* Pare Hyacinthe, the distinguished pulpit 
orator, was married in this city to-day. 
The ceremony was performed at she Marylebone 
Registry Office, one of the places licensed by 
Government for the declaration and enrolment 
of marriages made under the civil contract 
system, which has been legalised by Parliament. 
The bride is Emilie Jane Merriman, aged 39 
years, an American widow, daughter of Amory 
Butterfield. The lady is known in Paris as one 
of Pere Hyacinthe’s Church converts. The 
Very Rey. Dean Stanley, Lady Augusta Stan- 
ley, his wife, with other distinguished person- 
ages, were present at the marriage. 


An InpiAnN Perkin Warseck.—The Cawnpore 
correspondent of the Indian Mirror gives a few 
particulars of the person who wanders about 
the streets of Cawnpore, laying claims to the 
throne of Oude. He is affected witha singular 
monomania. He is a Kaysth by caste. He 
carries about with him lots of papers, certifi- 
cates, and testimonials, which he has procured 
from different individuals. These papers certify 
to his craziness; but, deranged as he is, he 
considers them as advocates of his right to the 
throne. He visits men of position and affluence, 
to whom he dolourously states his story, adding 
that the British Government have reduced him 
to his present miserable plight by debarring 
him possession from his rightful territory. 


SENSATIONAL NeEws.—The Opinion Nationale 
and the Siecle publish under every reserve the 
following information, which Galignani says 
should be classed among those items of sensa- 
tional news which miss their aim by over- 
shooting it:—* We are informed that the Em- 
peror William contemplates, after the present 
fetes and receptions at Berlin, abdicating the 
throne in favour of the Prince Royal. The 
motive for this step is said to be the desire of 
the sovereign to prevent his successor from es- 
caping the influence of Prince de Bismarck, but 
the ostensible reason given would be the state 
of health of the Emperor, which-renders public 


must not be forgotten that he is now 75 years 
of age, and that he has led a very laborious 
life.’ The Presse remarks on the above in these 
terms :—‘ We will confine ourselves to making 
the objection, not with the view of contradict- 
ing so improbable a rumour, but with that of 
exhibiting the situation inits proper light, that 
the Emperor William, for any one who has the 
least knowledge of his disposition and his moral 
habits, is one of those men who do not look upon 
government as a fatigue, but as an honour and 
aduty. The mystic character of that proud 
sovereign, who believes that he has a providen- 
tial mission to fulfil, is opposed to all ideas of 
abandonment or abdication. The melancholy 
grandeur of a renunciation of the world and the 
pride of power by a sated Solomon or a disil- 
lusioned Charles V., do not suit the ambitious 
and imperious successor of Frederick II. The 


affairs too heavy a burden for him. The fact> 


Emperor William is not one of those who retire 
from the throne, but one of those who fall from 
it. Death alone will release him from the 
task he has accepted, and to which he is more 
than resigned. His son will not succeed him 


- while the father is alive,” 


THE THEATRES, 


THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 


A Son of the Soil is deservedly popular as 
a well-written, effective melo-drama deserves to 
be, the interest of which depends chiefly on the 
ability of the actors to effectually illustrate the 
dialogue and situations,and which is sustained at 
the present moment by acompany who very fairly 
carry out thearduoustasksthey undertake. The 
play is taken from Pousard’s celebrated Le Lion 
Amoureuo, and turns on the opposing interests 
of Communists and Aristocrats. Louis Martel, 
a Communist leader, represents the one class, 
and is pourtrayed by Mr. Hermann Vezin with 
considerable force and power. By the by, the 
persistent Anglicising of the romantic name of 
Louisin the harsh substitute of Lewis, grates con- 
stantly and unpleasantly onthe ear ; itis the only 
defect noticed during a spirited and well-sus- 
tained evening’s amusement. The Duke de Lille 
(Mr. Clifford Cooper), and the Count de Val- 
mont, (Mr. W. H. Fisher), chiefiy represent the 
aristocratic element. Beatrice, the Duke’s 
daughter, who is engaged to her cousin the 
Count de Valmont, whilst disguised for safety 
as a servant, meets Louis Martel, “A son of 
the Soil,” a farmer, one ofther father’s tenants, 
who, thinking her only the humble girl she 
seems, loves and woos her. His affection is 
returned, and even the restoration of her former 
high position fails to break the spell. For her 
father’s sake she discards her peasant lover, but 
after many hair-breadth escapes and thrilling 
vicissitudes all ends in the happiness of the 
lovers. Many, perhaps, will differ from 
Beatrice in the preference she _ bestows 
on the ‘*“Son of the Soil,” and the 
disparagement of the young Count, so admira- 
bly acted by Mr, W. H. Fisher, who has not 
only the advantage of considerable personal 
beauty which fits him to fill the réle ofa young 
lover, but who has all the easy manner and 
nonchalance of a courtier, which even in his 
disguise as a peasant does not leave him. 

The burlesque of Christabel is lively, and, if 
slight, is carried across'the stage with unflag- 
ging motion. Miss Phoebe Don, as Christabel, 
and Miss Kate Bishop as Sir Briant and May 
de Vere, a good match, look as “charming 
as heart could wish. Miss Emma Ritta is a 
winsome sprite in the character of Lord Roland 
de Vaux, and Miss L. Venue, as Lady Geraldine, 
proves herself a finished artist in the light 
comedy line. Mr. Edward Righton, as Bracy 
the Bard, gives an irresistibly comic and 
wonderfully clever travestie of Irving, in The 
Bells, which is somewhat curiously patched 
into the burlesque, but much too good to be 
lost. The Court is deservedly crowded, even 
at the present rather dreary time for London. 


I EY 


e 

TuHE first game of life—Bawl. 

Can alamp be said to be in a bad temper 
when it is put out. 

Docror: * Your cough is a great deal worse 
this morning.” Patient:  That’s odd, as ve 
peen practicing all night. 

A uorHeEr’s heart gives 4th joy at her baby’s 
1st 2th. 

[ur Chinese carte de visite is a curiosity. It 
consists of a bright scarlet paper, with the owner’s 
name inscribed in large letters—the bigger the 
more exquisite. For extra grand occasions this 
card is folded ten times; the name is written on 
the right hand lower corner, with a humiliating 
prefix, like “your very stupid brother ;” “your 
unworthy friend who bows his head and pays his 
respects,’ &c., &c., the words “your stupid” 
taking the place of “ yours respectfully.” It 1s 
etiquette to return these cards to the visitors, it 
being presumable that the expense is too great for 
general distribution. : 

True economy is found in Bupiig the best article 
at the lowest market price; select your purchases 
from a reliable source, where the high standing of 
the firm is a guarantee to you that you will be 
well served; this is always found with Horniman’s 
tea; it is strong to the last, very delicious in 
flayonr, wholesome and invigorating, as well as 
cheap. Sold in packets by 2,088 Agents--Chemists, 
Confectioners, e. 
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A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


Warm Barus.—In many towns there are baths 
and washhouses; but I fear that these are not 
made use of as fully as they ought to be, because 
there is a general idea that people catch cold after 
a warm bath, unless they go immediately into a 
warmed bed. Nowthis notion is not true; indeed, 
it is the direct opposite to truth, for it is extremely 
unlikely that a person just out of a warm bath 
should catch cold. I conceive that no healt hy man 
would be the worse for using such a bath in the 
depth of winter, and then, with his usual clothi ng, 
walking briskly home. The grown-up person, if 
of tolerably robust frame, should take his warm 
bath between the degrees of 94 and 98, rather 
avoiding the higher verge of heat; and a quarter 
of an hour is long enough to remain in the water, 
for b otha higher temperature and a longer time 
will tend to weaken.—Barwell. 

Bopity CLeANLiness.— Until of late, it has been 
much our habit to wash with care those parts of 
our bodies which, being uncovered, are visible to 
our neighbours, and to neglect those which are 
hid from view. This ought not tobe. It is wash- 
ing the outside of the vessel, while the inside is 
left unclean ; it is hypocrisy in soap and water. 
The skin is intended, like the lungs, to carry away 
from the blood useless and hurtful matter; but 
instead of being blown off in a draught of air, 
as is the case in the lungs, this poison oozes forth 
from many little channels, and a good deal of it 
must stay on the skin until it is washed away. 

Now the effect of not washing is, first, that this 
poisonous matter hangs to the body, and then, 
that the channels through which it should come 
get clogged. Hence results that the poison must 
be partially got rid of in some other way, with 
discomfort and injury ; and, moreover, the skin 
itself, not being able to perform its functions, 
becomes diseased. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
—— Oo-—— 

To Prerare Witp Fown.—lIt is extremely 
laborious on the part of a servant, in her culinary 
occupation, to dispossess the generality of wild fow | 
of that closely-adhesive down which is peculiar 
to them. The most effectual plan to adopt with 
regard to this difficulty is to immerse the birds, 
when divested of their feathers, in scalding water. 
Allow them to remain therein for about two minutes. 
Have at hand some finely-powdered resin, and, by 
the application of the hand with the use of the 
latter rubbed over the flesh of the fowl, the whole 
of the down will be removed, and expose the birds 
as delicately portrayed as would a sucking pig under 
a similar application. This method is extremely 
simple, afid saves much time and trouble. 

Economy 1n Coats.—The first hint is this: Mix 

equal quantities of coal and coke together, the coke 
previously broken rather small, and a very strong 
fire will be produced at less cost than by the use of 
coal alone. Mrs. Sarah Hall says: ‘‘ You may save 
one-third of the coal ordinarily consumed by pre- 
serving the coal ashes that are usually thrown 
away as worthless. When you have a sufficient 
quantity, add to them an equal bulk of coal or coals 
dust from your cellar, and then pour alittle water 
on the mixture. Use this compost at the back part 
of your fire. It will burn brightly and pleasantly , 
only a little dust will remain unconsumed, and thus 
the trouble of sifting will be saved besides.” 


Ayn American paper says, Catholics and Por- 
testants have taken up their ancient feud at 
Belfast, Ireland. The telegraph asserts that the 
riots are “ religious.” We doubt it; but they are 
certainly serious.—There is a good deal of truth 
in this. 

FasuionaBLE Marriace'—The marriage of Miss 
Rachel Bruce, second daughter of the Home 
Secretary, with Mr. Augustus G. Vernon Harcourt, 
the eldest son of Admiral Harcourt, was solemn- 
ised in St. Margaret’s Church, Mountain Ash, 
Glamorganshire, yesterday morning. The bride, 
who was given away by her father, was attired in 
rich corded white silk with bodice, en ceur, 
trimmed with Brussels lace, head-dress of orange 
blossoms, jessamine, and myrtle, and plain white 
tulle veil. She was attended to the altar by 10 
bridesmaids, who were dressed in white and blue. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. W. 
Bruce, uncle of the bride, and the Rev. D. Jones, 
incumbent of the church, in presence of a numerous 
cirle of visitors. The town of Mountain Ash made 
a general holiday during the morning, and was 
decorated for the occasion. Triumphal arches were 
also erected on the route from Duffryn House, the 
seat of Mr. Bruce, to the church. After breakfast 
the newly married pair left for Shrewsbury. 
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PUCHASING HYACINTHS. 


In selecting bulbs for the production of grand 
spikes, size and weight are the two important 
qualities. Most of the finer sorts, such as should 
be chosen for pot culture, produce handsome 
bulbs, but a few of the very best produce ugly 
blubs, and it must be remembered that, as a rule, 
the configuration of the bulb is a matter of the 
least importance, but it must be large and hard, 
and heayy. A large heavy bulb with one finished 
crown or centre may be expected to throw up one 
immense spike of flowers, and, technically con- 
sidered, more than one spike is a blemish. Never- 
theless, bulbs that produce two or three spikes 
each make grand conservatory adornments, and 
are not usually disqualified at exhibitions. The 
last time I judged hyacinths, there stood in the 
midst of a superb group one with about six great 
spikes of white flowers and that group had the 
first prize. It is not enough to select fine bulbs of 
the finest sorts, but the purchase should be made 
as early as possible, because exhibitors are on the 
look out, and the stores are picked over daily from 
the time the bulbs arrive, and the early purchaser 
may count upon the same luck as the early bird in 
the proverb.—The Gardner’s Magazine. 


LETTER BASKET. 


LADIES’ CONFIDENCES. 


Frora.—The newest fancy in note paper is the 
“Parisian green,” sold by Messrs. Parkins and 
Gotto, of Oxford-street. It isa pale antique green 
with a narrow white border. It shows off the 
writing to advantage and looks very well with a 
monogram |in dark green or a crest in bronze-green 
and gold. There is another novelty which we have 
seen at the manufacturers, but cannot tell you where 
itis retailed. It is named “ Mitigated Affliction,” 
and is intended for half mourning. The tint is a 
pale delicate mauve with a broad white border, with 
a narrow black border on each side of it. The effect 
is very good. 

AGNES M. says: “I haye been a reader of your 
valuable paper for some time, and wish to ask your 
advice on a matter of importance to me. I am 
nineteen years of age, and when about sixteen I 
became engaged toa gentleman, with my parents’ 
consent, whom I was very much attached to at the 
time. Soon after my parents moved out of the 
place, and we did not see each other for some time, 
nor hear from each other, although he promised to 
write, but did’nt; and when we met, he was very 
cool in his behaviour; but he now insists that I 
should marry him, which I am in duty bound to do, 
but I care nothing for him now, and the thought of 
marrying one that I do not love is very repulsive to 
me. I loved him once, but I donot now. Please do 
not think me fickle, but answer in the columns of 
your next paper.” He cannot compel an unwilling 
girl to marry him, and it is not clear that you are 
“in duty bound” to marry one who neglected you 
so egregiously. 

S. V. asks; “Do you think it is right for a lady 
who is engaged to be married to me, to go to church 
and visit other places with another young man? 
Please answer soon, for on your answer hangs my 
destiny: whether I adhere to the engagement, or 
abandon her.” It is not right for the young lady to 
do what you accuse her of, and her conduct is a 
pretty plain indication that she is tired of her 
engagement with you, and would be ‘glad to have 
you abandon it. 

Dotty says: “Being a constant reader of your 
very interesting paper, and knowing how willing you 
are to answer all questions, I have concluded to come 
to you for information. It is not the first time I 
have done so, and have always been well pleased 


‘with the answers. I should like to know if ‘voila 


tout’ does not mean ‘that is all? Considering it is 
the English for the above words, and a young lady 
should receive a letter from a gentleman friend, in 
which he spoke about something he considered her 
a very good hand at, and at the end of the sentence 
put the words ‘voila tout,” do not you think the lady 
has a perfect right to be provoked? thinking he 
meant that what he had just written was all he 
thought her good for. Furthermore, the whole 
letter was written in 4 sarcastic manner.” It depends 
on the pervading tone of the letter, and that is a 
matter of which you can alone judge. The phrase 
“voila tout” means “that’s all.” It might be used 
in mere playfulness, or it might be intended as a 
sneer. 

JOSEPHINE is miserable. She is secretly engaged 
to a young man whom her parents do not wish her 
to marry. She says: “My intended wishes me to 
run away and get married privately, thinking my 
parents will forgive us when we return. NowlI love 
my parents and dislike to displease them, and I don’t 
want to give the young gentleman up. Please give 
me your advice, and oblige one who is miserable.” 
Obey your parentsif you do not wish tobe miserable. 
It is your secret engagement, and the entanglements 
occasioned by your disobedience, which cause your 


misery. Frankly tell your parents just how you are 
situated. You can easily wait three years before 
marrying, as you are but eighteen, and the young 
man is but twenty-one. Should you listen to his 
scandalous proposals for an elopement and a secret 
marriage, you would probably be miserable for life. 
The idea of trusting your happiness in the keeping 
of such a dishonourable youth is absurd. 

E. L. C. says: “Would you please answer the 
following questionsin your answers to correspondents, 
as it will please a large number of your readers in 
this locality. Was there ever such a man as St. 
George ? If so, where was he born, when was he 
born, and how long did he live? What was his 
character 2” The origin of St. George is extremely 
obscure, and the very oldest accounts of him which 
are extant contain a strange admixture of history 
and legend. He was venerated both in the Eastern 
and Western churches, held in especial veneration 
as the patron of chivalry, and adopted asthe tutelary 
saint of England. He is reported to have been 
martyred under Diocletian, and it is thought that 
the story of his conflict with the Dragon arose out 
cf asymbolical or allegorical representation of his 
contest with that pagan persecutor. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is what you’re doing now, 
My second is procured from stone; 
Before my whole you often stand, 
But mostly when you are alone. 
II. 

My first you will never find out; my second is 
founded in truth. I trust that you will never bemy 
whole, 

III. 
My first is the lightest of things, without doubt; 
My second we should not be always without. 
My whole, you will find, as a great prize is reckoned 
By people who are a long way from my second. 


NRATIS, SEPTEMBER FASHIONS. 
Mi ESSRS. JAY being in constant communi- 


cation with the Originators of the Newest 
Fashions in Paris, have resolved to publish a Monthly 
Mirror of Illustrations, drawn by a clever and experi. 
enced artist, a complimentary copy of avhich they will 
send on application to any certified address, The next 
number will contain the latest Autumnal Fashions in 
Bonnets, Mantles, Costumes, and varied Millinery, as 
exhibited at 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
‘WAREHOUSE, 
245, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


AUTUMN BLACK SILKS. 
I ADIES requiring good and cheap BLACK 
4 SILKS are invited to look at the very excellent 
Black Gros Grain Lyons Silks, wide widths, Messrs. JAY 
are selling at £3 17s. 6d. the dress. 


JAYS’. 
A*2°N?+-U #8 Cc O R Ds 


an inexpensive and remarkably good texture for 
mourning wear. Janus Cord is cut from the piece in any 
required length. _ Dresses of the same material are also 
kept made up, and trimmed from 24 guineas the dress. 


JAYS’. 


ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of 
the year choose to wear black dresses, will find 
JANUS CORD, at about 14 guineas the dress, one of the 
most economical and best fabrics ,manufactured for 
ladies’ dresses. 


JAYS’. 
UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY are 


always provided with experienced dressmakers and 
milliners, ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, 
free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of 
sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them 
dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides materials, at 1s: 
per yard and upwards from the piece, all marked in plain 
figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the 
London General Mourning Warehouse, \in Regent-street; 
Reasonable estimates are also given for household 
mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


JAYS’, 
The LONDON. GENERAL MOURNIN G WARE HOUSE, 
245, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, 


rr 
CTP a a ET ee 


Tax Lapy’s Own Paper is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 
will be sent direct from tke Office, upon the receipt, 
P,0.0., costing 1d., tuy Paris ee rates :— 
ear » Dost fr. peeeee ° 
One = > Weekly Numbacs : ee 8s, 6d 
Half-year ” ” esseee OSe Oe 
Quarter bos 99 eee 1s. 8d. 
When penny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be reckoned as thirteen to the shilling, 


BACK NUMBERS AND Parts.—Where difficulty 
is experienced in procuring pack numBERS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps 3 Thirty-three numbers are published, at one. 
poany ; they will be sentto any addressfor Thirty-three 
stamps. Five parts are published; they will be sent 
post iree, upon the receipt of stamps tojtho amount of 
the selling price, 
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CHEMIST FOR 


The PimpleRemover,Baldwin's TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, 


a Luxury to the Shaver, and a Companion 
of the Bath. 


REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 


3d. per tablet, post free, 5 stamps; 3 tablets 12 stamps: one dozen, 
carriage free, P,O.Q; 3s. 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & (C0,, 


77, Walworth Road, London, S-E. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE GENTLER SEX. 


C, 


GEE TAYLOR’S FEMALE PILLS, 


PRICE 133d. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. ; 
These Pills are a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, either in early or mature 


life ; they contain no Calome], ar anything injurious. 


Females of any age, and under any circumstances, may take 


them with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended tq be used at the 
most critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medigine. 
STRIKING TESTIMONIAL, 


My dear Sir, 


For more than a year I suffered with a seyere pain in the back and every part of my 
me that no medical man could cure me. 

to take C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime T am completely cured. 
GC. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills may be obtained uf all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor tol 


Pews ilts, May, 1872, 

rary W h Rese ie? of 
On hearing this I began 
Mary Brrwer. 
Should there be any 


difficulty, send 14 stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M, P. 8., Faringdon, Berks, and he will 


send them immediately free by post, 


\ 7 EGETABLE ROUGE being perfectly harm. 
less to the most delicateskin isused by thousands 
both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 
not rub off. Forwarded by post for 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


a a en Et Ar es 
IE tee HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour ina 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s. 6d.; 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

' JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, Is. 13d. and 2s. 9d, per box; J 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14 stamps. 


ris Sm Bl es Ste a = ee 
EAFNESS, Noises in the Hara and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally.Cures. It is 
quite harmless. Sold in "Bottles is. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, 
Chemists; post free, 18 stamps. 


re 
re\HE ENAMEL of the THHTH.—By using 

i Cracroft?’s Areca Nat Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Finest Ivory. Sold in Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits, and thoroughly Recruits the Health, 
Bottles (32 doses), 4s. 6d. Next size, ils. Stone Jars, 
22s, Of J, Pepper, 237, Tottenham.-court-road, Jondon, 
and all Chemists. 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM- 
STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
FLOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, tho advantages of Hospital Treatment. and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained 


by application to 
cA 22 HENRY B, INGRAM, Secretary, 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS, EMANUEL, 
8, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, S.W. 

RS. 5. isthe largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, sating, velyets, ‘court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms; old point laces, trinketss 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcel 
sent from town and country SHALL REOEIVE IMME’ 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.0. sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 


i ce. 
or distanstrs. H, has always a large QUANTITY OF 


THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


tr aL 5 FF, 


Landon, and all 


SD SSE se en aa eS 


SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Curas SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH, RED. 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTOHES, HRUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and eyery form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and 4s. @d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE ; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANVLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the yoice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. : 
AVLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, SUR- 
J GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip. 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. : 
a CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-street, Oxford. 
street, W. 


ENS! PENS! PENS! 
Try H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 


warranted to last amonth. To be ha‘ of all Stationers 
orof H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, 
Finsbury. . 


AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
STHE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Jts use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


i To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
H PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels. 


1ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE, 


Agents—Crossk & BuackwziL, London 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughou 
the world. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


L This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. : 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion, 

Sold by medicine yendors, price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 


box. 


Hy 
tt 
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"EE’S PERSIAN BALM 
ICKLY PREVENTS 


U 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 

WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists, 
2is., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
rNHOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State of the Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 5 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints :—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or gore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liyer and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scuryy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on tlie face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. Theso 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what- 
ever cause arising, 

In boxes at Is. 14, each, Sold by most chemists, or 
on the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs. W. Sutton and Co,, 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London. 

TESTIMONIAL TO MR. THOMPSON. 

r Adminzton, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,— Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pis and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was afraid 
to go to hed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At. last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black matter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All tho 
doctors I consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep. I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M. 

P.S'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say it is also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


isthe only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore 0 
purious imitations. 


T° HITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, and 
pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
interfering in any way with present occupation. Samples 
and particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, the money 
immediately returned. 
Messrs, WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham, 


THE LADY DENTIST, 


RS. HARDINGE, 40, New North-road 
Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
platina, silyer, or vulcanite, made and repaired at less 
charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s. 6d.; best, 5s. ¢ 
set £1 to £10. Painless system. Toothache instantly 
cured without extraction, Stopping and scaling, See 
estimonials. 


Sr 
ADIES’ GUINEA CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 
4 damp-resisting, tight, strong, and handsome 
Velvet Slippers, 3s.6d. Catalogues. post-free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W, 


HOUSE FURNIS 
WM. WAI 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for arfy class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


GUARANTEED 
THE BEST 


VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. 


HING. 


SNOW SHOWING 


and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS, 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’°S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename| 
foie abcny: ond imparts a pleasing fragratice to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


0S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
JOBN GOSH EEE Go oue mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S. MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 
JOHN GOSNELL & cO.'S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Cel d for it ity and exquisite fragrance, 
To be had of all Pacis and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free, Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps,—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they wilt 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s,, and 32s.; by post 4s. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35s., 
by E, Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH, 


R. FRANCOIS,  Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARtIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, atS s a toath 
and £28 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are selt 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free, 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The followin s 
tell their own tale:—CuHRISTINE Nitssow writes:—*‘* I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
yoice.’? Jenny Linn :—‘‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges,” Louisa 
Pyne :—‘*I have benefitted much from the use of them,’’ 
Mrs. German REED:—‘T find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcuBisHop Mannine :—*I 
approve very highly of them.’’ Rrv. Onarurs Gorpon 
Cummine Dunbar writes :—-“‘ They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” Srp 
Micnarnt Costa:—‘‘! am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.’ Hsrr THeopoR Wacarern, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
** Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm,” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s.,and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuacKFRIARS-ROAD, LoNpoN, Post 
free tor 7, 14, or 33 stamps. . 


JADE Flavoured Strong BEEF THA, at 
about 2id. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG@ COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT otf MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


NATURE’S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


\ N JILLIAMS’S (PONTAR DAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared from the original receipt), 

Have been considered for nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the himan system 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian and 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWK) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified -by thousands of testimonials. They algo 
strengthen the system and purify the biood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with perfect safety to children of all azes. 

The following symptoms vary.according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foetid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep 
picking of the nose, palene:s of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
dry congh, and emacation of the body, often mis taken 
for decline, slow fever and irregular puise, sometimes 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 5s. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. 

Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluid as a certain preparation for Ourling Ladies 
and Gentlemen's Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, 
Produced na few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 
Peckham, London. 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 


with a strong coating of Pure Silver. 


<g and Spoons full size, 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d 
a lator ae Handle Dinner cares 12s. per doz. Second Size, 9s. 6d. per doz. Carvers, 
4s. Gd. pair. Tea and Coffee Services, 35s. set. Fish Hating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet 
Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. Hgg-stands, lds. Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 4/. 4s, 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 
OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


28.CHEAPSIDE 


SEWING MACHINES. 


DAVIS and OCo.’s return of sales exceads any of the existing companies, they 
S a haying the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering 


: INSTRUCTION FREE: 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE: 


MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


Ss -s eS FA 


£ s. convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and h 
DAVIS'S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MACHINES .. from 5 0 and itching about the anus, which often cauces thom to 
ca eeane baa wh tt 325 388 23 sit <3 ” ‘ a be ARSE ee 
nou 5 WILSON’S” Ot ee Cee 3 Sold at 133d., and 2s. 2d, per box, by most Chemi: 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S «woe tain ses » 310 | by post for 14 Gr 84 atamps! from ths ace shed Ch ieee 
SINGER’S eee ove ove ose one oes ove ove ” 40 JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, ’ 
as $20 Sites on aos fia 3 3 * “2? » «3 15 Caurion.—None are genuine unless they bear he In 
JONE’S eee eee ose eee one ane eee ove ” 8 10 yentor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
THOMAS'S Eis oll ne a ne ota ic rt Py 4 3 and the words, “ wile Worm Lozenges?’ on the 

I 8 bi aad = aes on : Government stamp. Full directions wi 

FAMILY MACHINES Sep terete eee et es ue 22 Vv Pp With each box, 


ee 


HAND MACHINES 090 ice) Tech a lece* “ere Adore ove ” 

THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE THAT SUPPLY HVERY DESORIPTION ON EASY 
TERMS. 

, D MACHINE, f i Ik, with all ies, Onl, 10s. 

DAVIC'S celebrated see by skilled SOSA AT sa Stings for 1 trade aaeemae eee 


: d Co., Period House, Borough (near St. George's Church), and 8 
# paves ar ackney-road~ London. 2 


- 
i) 


ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 

linen or other white fabrics? If so, get a bottle 

ot U. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID 

Sold at the oilshops, in butties, 6d., 1s,, and Is 6d.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonvil e-road, King’s.cross, j ; 


CURLEY & COMPANY'S}; CELH 
BRATED _GLYCERINE Laie 
FOR THE HAIR AND THE SKIN 
A chemical combination of Glycerine 

and genuine highly-perfumed aro. 


matic Rhum. Price 6d., 1s,, 1 
and 2s. 6d. » 48,, 1s, 6d., 


WM. ILLAR D’S FUXTRALE DES FLEORS RECUEILLL 


roduces that great feminine charm—a beautiful 


79 ° : . 
Ce : complexion, with a perfectly clear, smooth skin, To 
INVISIB LE those afflicted by cutaneous disorders, however severe, 
K A Ck PO W D KR: this purifier is a safe, certain, and instant cure—for 


& 4 - | young children, especially—when all other applications 
For Beautifying and Preserving the Complexion" | have failed, as well as for adults. To those ladies who, 
IN PACKETS, 6D. ; more particularly at this period of the year, are subject 


; to skin disfigurements, this invaluable botanical extrac t 
And Enamel Boxes, with Paff, 1s. and 2s. each. in the greatest boon aver offered. Buch ia ite surprising 

L A R D y] S efficacy that to those arrived at the meridan of life it 

imparts all the freshness and bloom of early womanhood ; 

RY whilst to the perfect safety of its use the medical faculty 

: CHER will amply testify. For this most agreeable, invigorating 


NX reparation, long the ancestral secret of a lady celebrated 
TOOT | i PASTE, for her great personal beauty, apply confidentially, by 


An Elegant Dentifrice for the Teeth and Gums. | letter only, to“ Mrs. 8, J. M.,’? 24, Old Cavendish-street, 


To soften, strengthen, and beautify 
—S the Hair, and to soften and purify 
the Scalp ; also to remove Dandriff. 
eax} | For chapped hands and lips, sore nose 
and pimples, chafes, and roughness 
and rawness of the skin generally, 


May. be used with Violet Powder or be 
substituted for it. It isalso a use. 
ful, cheap, and luxurious addition 
to the bath. 

For burns ard chiiblains, with yj 
Powder, by thoroughly pote 
the part, gives instantaneous re 


CLYSERINE Fi 


! 


fr i e 
; IN POTS, ONE SHILLING EACH. To behadof | W. aAadVuds om pain 
ALLCHEMISTS anD PERFUMERS 
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Just published, price 25. 6d. 
O* the CURABILITY of CANOER. 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Burgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 


effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 


London: Wyman and eo 74, Great Queen-street, 


Ee ee 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


an sins 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 

THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 

Manufactured solely au OSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
[HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
most appropriate ornament, 


Back. 


A ule sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 


N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., 
2s, 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s. ; gold fronts, 10s. 5 all gold, 
12s. 6d. to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 


pair. 
YE! DYE!! DYB!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green “Canary Purple Mauve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture ; aleo, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Tllumating, 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 


Ree Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 
Grains, 20 inch, from Is. 113d., 24 inch ditto from 
98° 113d. to 8s. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and all leading colours, from is. 44d. 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 1l4d., 2s. 43d., 2s. 113d. “All 50 per cent. 
uuder value, Patterns free, 8. LEWIS and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 


Castle-street, Holborn. 


ORWICK’S 
AKING POWDER 
AS BEEN AWARDED 
WO GOLD MEDALS 
oO its SUPERORITY over all others. 
AKES BrEAD, PASTRY, Puppinas,&c. 
| [pe and WHOLESOME. 
OLD in 1d. and 2d. PACKETS. 
eer 6d. and 1s, PATENT BOXES, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
; GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 
AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


i Post free, Six Stamps. 

EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 

ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof. 
C. HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 

London, E.O. 


HE BESr rURIFIER of the BLOOD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimel from th, 
head and face, boils, blotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all other affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 8. 9d 
er box ; sent by post for stamps. BRADLEY 33, 
ond-street , Brighton. 


R, BRADLEY’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 

in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari- 

ties and obstructions of the Female System. _ 2s. 9d. 

and 45. 6d per box; sent LS Al for stamps. T.BRAD- 

EY, 38, Bond.street, righton, Female mixture 
2 od per bottle, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 


[Szpr, 21, 1872. 


HENRY GLAVE'S 


GIGANTIC STOCK OF CHEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
CLAN TARTAN CHEOKS at 4jd. a yard. 
NEW TWILL’D CHAMBRAYS at 53d. a yard. 
PERSIAN CORDS, choice plain colours, 83d. a yard. 


ALSO A MAGNIFICENT NEW STOCK OF 
RICH FRENCH SATIN CLOTHS, at ls. 24d. a yard. 
REAL ROUBAIX WOOL REPS, at Is. 63d. a yard. 
FINE FRENCH MERINOS, at Is. 4id.a yard. 
In every new shade of the finest French Colours. Patterns Free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534, 535, 536, 637, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


_534, 535, 536, 687, EW 
[EcoNOMY IN MOURNING. | 


BLACK CRAPE CLOTHS at ls. 03d. 
BLACK SATIN CLOTHS at Is. 24d. 
BLACK FRENCH POPLINES at ls. 44d. 
BLACK WOOL REPS at 1s. 64d. 
BLACK SILK REPS at 2s. 114d. 
BLACK VELVETEENS at 1s. 113d. 


BLACK ALPACAS at 63d. a yard. 
BLACK FRENCH TWILLS at 73d. 
BLACK BARATHEAS at 1s. 04d. 
BLACK RUSSELL CORDS at 93d. 
BLACK PERSIAN CORDS at 103d. 
BLACK VICTORIA CORDS at 93d. 
BLACK PURE ALPACAS at ls. Odd. BLACK CRAPES at ls. 04d. 
BLACK FRENCH MERINOS at 1s. 63d. BLACK SILK VELVETS at 3s, 11d. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
NEW OXFORD STRE 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DE 


AFNESS, 
May Be Usep WitH PrerFrct SAFETY. 

Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 134d. per bottle; free, sby post for 15 stamps. 

GratiryiIn@ CuRE.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘f About three months ago I was so de’ that I could not hear St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word. After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church.—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 

Many other Testimonials have been received. 

by E. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 


Prepared 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. 


534, 535, 36, 537, ET, LONDON WC. 


AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 
: RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. andls. Pellucid do, 1s. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Water, delightfully fragrant, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEWL’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 23. 6a 
SET SE ere for improwoe. Oe peace in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6a 
) MINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin ing whi 
and velvet-like texture, 1s. 6d., with Puff 2s. 6d. : = Mirete PLE id 
RIMMEL’S NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME | FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can be kept 
playing perpetually, an} are the most ingenious and simple ever devised, Price from £2158, 


[ilustrated List on application, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY 


Violet Water, 38. 6d, Toilct 


ECONOMY IN GRAPE MOURNING. 


ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
Hs NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old 


make. 


eee 


GEORGE REEDS 


} IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 
Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 
FROM THE 


MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 
41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 
THE HOUSEKEEPERS FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 


from deposits of gas, &c., &c. if 
By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 


a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 
Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


G, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C. 
at 2 &8, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 
quested to be sent,—Sept. 21, 1872. 
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